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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


AT THE BOTTOM OF THE LIST 


Teachers in elementary, high and normal school 
who think they have been dealt with unkindly 
during the past few years in respect to the matter 
of salary, should consider the lot of a university 
The faculty of the university recently 
prepared an appeal setting forth facts relating to 
It was brought 


instructor. 


the salaries of the teaching staff. 
out in this appeal that while the typical instruc- 
tor’s expenses increased almost a hundred per cent 
during the past three or four years, his salary has 
increased but very little. Teachers in every de- 
partment of public education except the university 
increases and bonuses 


this received 


amounting to from twenty-five to thirty-five per 


have year 


cent of their salary. But the majority of members 


of the university faculty are to-day where they 


were two or three years ago, and they will be in 


the same position next year apparently. There is 
no assurance at this writing that there will be any 
general increase in the salaries of the teaching 
staff. 
understood that Madison is a capital city and is 


The situation can be appreciated when it is 


not noted for its moderation in respect to charges 
for every article essential to the maintenance of 
existence and the observance of the decencies and 
conventions of life. 

The committee which made a study of the eco- 
nomic situation in the university expressed it as 
their belief that unless marked improvement in 
salaries occurred immediately there would be an 
exodus of the most capable men from the univer- 
sity. These men have commercial and professional 
opportunities which would yield very much higher 
rewards than they now receive from their work in 
the university. The committee stated that there 
was imminent danger of deterioration of the fac- 
ulty unless the legislature awakens to the necessity 
of making it possible for men and women to con- 


tinue in university work and pay their debts with- 
out begging on the streets. 

the 
status of the teaching profession to reflect that the 


It furnishes an interesting side-light on 
state will provide $8,000 or $9,000 for a judge and 
at least $5,000 for a secretary of an educational 
board or commission, but it will provide not more 
than $1,500 for a university instructor, and $3,500 
or at the most $4,000 for a full professor. It is 
within reason surely to say that judges and secre- 
taries make no greater preparation for discharging 
the duties of their office than do university teach- 
ers. There is certainly no more rigorous selection 
of persons of ability for judgeships and secretaries 


than for university positions. The simple fact is 


that a man who does his work within his labora- 
tory or his classroom does not impress those who 
control the resources of the state. One engaged in 
teaching or research is not dramatic enough to 


A legis- 


lature cannot appreciate the benefits of work which 


attract the attention of men as they run. 


is subtle and undemonstrative and unspectacular ; 
it has always been so and there are no signs that 
there is about to be any change in this regard. 
University faculties are coming to this conclusion 
and they are counselling young men who are waver 
ing between going into business and preparing for 
university teaching to follow the first course by all 
means. It is becoming difficult to induce a young 
man of marked ability and strong personal char- 
acteristics to make the great sacrifice necessary to 
engage in university work. He would receive 
greater tangible rewards immediately upon grad- 
uation by going into business than he could ever 
hope to secure by entering upon a university career. 

In certain European countries the universities 
have declined to a low point, and have ceased to 
play a role in the development of the countries in 


which they are situated. As a consequence the coun- 
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tries themselves are dropping to the rear in the 
procession of nations. We are already facing a 
similar situation in the United States of America. 
The country is awakened to the necessity of im- 
proving conditions in the elementary and the high 
school so as to attract capable teachers; the teacher 
shortage which threatens the country has brought 
the public to its senses. Perhaps when the short- 
age of university teachers, which seems now to be 
inevitable, is upon us, legislatures will discover the 
fact that their universities have degenerated into 
second-rate or third-rate institutions. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER EDUCATION BILL 


The so-called Smith-Towner education bill has 
It ought to be- 
modifica- 


been re-introduced into Congress. 


law without fundamental 


There was but little criticism of the bill by 


come a any 


tions. 
was introduced 


teachers in the form in which it 


during the last session of Congress; but some ob- 


ts features have recently 
They do not affect 


jections to certain of 
been made by Professor Judd. 
the underlying principles of the bill, and to us 
If the bill is 


detained in Congress until every possible sugges- 


the objections do not seem very vital. 


tion relating to alteration has been considered it 
will be a long time before we secure a national 
department of education. Nothing but good could 
result from passing the bill immediately. Let us 
try out a department of education for two or three 
years and then we will be in a position to make 
such modifications as experience may indicate are 
necessary. There is not the slighest danger, in our 
opinion, if the bill is enacted into law substan- 
tially in its present form, that it will be impossible 
to make desirable alterations from time to time. 
No provision of the bill which proves to be defec- 
tive will long endure; no educational regulations, 
good or bad, can long endure without modification 
in our country. 

Since the re-introduction of the bill in Congress 
the writer has heard a number of educational men 
in different parts of the country express their 
opinion regarding the effect of its passage upon 
our educational policies. We have heard the fear 
expressed that if a national department of educa- 
tion were established it might fall into the hands 
of the “gang.” It is unfortunate that men believe 
that an educational “gang” exists. 
servative and cautions educational men say that the 


One hears con- 
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N. E. A. has been brought under the control ab- 
solutely of a small group of educational autocrats 
and politicans who care chiefly for the exploitation 
of themselves before the public. Fifteen years ago 
a good deal was said about the group that apparent- 
ly had a strangle hold then on the N. E. A.; but 
when that hold was broken there was a period when 
the association enjoyed the reputation of being free 
from government by a clique. But one hears it 
said now that there has never been a time in the 
history of the N. FE. A. 


blatant as it is at present. 


when boss rule was so 

The writer is not ex- 
pressing his own opinions; he is simply stating the 
views that are quite generally entertained through- 
out the country. 

We think it would be a great mistake to defer 
the establishment of a department of education be- 
cause of the possibility that it may be ruled by 
educational politicans. Suppose the “gang” are 
planning to get control of the department ; suppose 
even that they have already prepared a slate assign- 
ing a prominent position to each of their number ; 
how long would their rule last if they should ad- 
minister the department without achieving the 
purpose for which it was established ? Their tenure 
of office would be exceedingly short. 

We can 
count upon the good judgment of the educational 


The education bill should be passed. 


people of the country to control the minor evils 
that may blow from its passage. The men in edu- 
cation, if there are any, who manipulate everything 
to their own advantage, can not play a very prom- 
inent réle in determining the policies of a national 
department of education. 


TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The University of Wisconsin is taking a forward 
It has 
established a Sehool of Education within the Col- 


step in preparing teachers for high schools. 


lege of Letters and Science, in which the majority 
of students who intend to become teachers receive 
their academic training. It is provided in the reg- 
ulations governing the new school that there should 
be a faculty composed of all members of the uni- 
versity staff who have charge of work pertaining 
to the training of teachers. They will constitute 
a faculty of upwards of fifty members, and they 
will all study the problems of preparing teachers 
in an effective way. The organization of the School 
of Education in our own university will make it 
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possible henceforth to co-ordinate all the factors 
and forces which contribute to the making of 
teachers on both the academic and the professional 
sides, 

The amount of strictly professional work in 
relation to academic work required of those who 
are preparing to teach will not be increased in 
the School of Education. Some readers may feel 
that it ought to be extended; but it should be re- 
membered that a student preparing to teach in a 
high school can not as a rule spend more than four 
year in college. ‘The major part of these four 
years must be devoted to the acquisition of the 
subject matter to be taught; only a small part of 
it can advantageously be devoted to strictly pro- 
fessional studies. If all high school teachers were 
required to complete a year of graduate study, the 
work could be made largely professional; but the 
tangible rewards for teaching do not yet warrant 
a boy or girl in spending a year in graduate work. 
So we must be content with about a half a year of 
professional study for those who will teach in the 
high school. If more than this should be insisted 
upon it would weaken the candidate’s grasp of the 
subjects he will be required to teach. 

When 


tendents, principals and supervisors of teaching, 


it comes to the preparation of superin- 


the situation is different. 
cation will expand its work so as to provide -for 


The department of, edu- 


the needs of those who will direct educational 
policies and who will supervise the work of teach- 
ers. It will be the aim to make it possible for a 
superintendent, principal or supervisor to prepare 
for the work he has to do as well in Madison as he 
could do any place in the world. 


Some comments have been made on the fact that 
the number of high school teachers prepared by the 
university has been decreasing during the past two 
or three years. One does not have to seek long for 
the explanation of this phenomenon. University 
graduates have been drawn into other professions 
than teaching because they could secure larger 
rewards with greater opportunities for promotion. 
Speaking generally, the most capable boys and 
girls go to colleges and universities, and these are 
the persons for whom men in commercial manu- 
facturing and scientific institutions are looking to 
fill their positions, and they have been over-bid- 
ding boards of education. This is the chief reason 
why university graduates have been turning aside 
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from the teaching profession. The same situation 
has existed with respect to normal schools, as the 
shortage of teachers in every grade of school work 
indicates. The moment teaching is put on a par 
with other professions, at that moment it will 
attract young men and women; but until then it 
will be necessary for boards of education to ad- 
vertise for teachers and they will have to be content 
with any kind of talent and any sort of personal 


equipment that they may be able to secure. 


OVER-WORKED AND UNDER-NOURISHED 
TEACHERS 


A father writeer of these Com- 
ments, saying: 


“My daughter 


Durine the 


writes to the 


eraduated from a normal school 


a year ago. past school year she 


taught in She was in good physical 
condition when she undertook her work. She re- 
ceived $65 a month. She had to pay three dollars 
week for 
ee 


a week for a room, and five dollars a 


board. She was at some expense to reach ’ 
During the latter part of the year she saw that her 
money was going rapidly, so she tried to economize 
in board. In the meantime she was putting in 
from ten to twelve hours a day in her work. She 
had to reach her classroom at eight in the morning, 
so as to be there in case any of the children should 
come into the room. ‘The scheol was called to order 
at half past eight. They had an hour and a half 


intermission at noon. She had to remain in her 
room until half past four in the afternoon, and 
then she took papers home to read after supper. 
| that 


law in teachers 
shall not go to parties or amusements of any kind 


It is an unwritten 


during school nights. It is expected they will 
stay in their rooms and work over the papers se- 
cured from pupils during the day and prepare 
their work for the next day. 

“My daughter has returned from much 
reduced in weight. She looks tired, and she says 


tired. She says she held out as well as 


she is 
most of the teachers. She said they all had from 
eight to twelve hours of work a day in actual teach- 
ing and in correcting papers and preparation of 
work, and they had to economize in the matter of 
food in order to make ends meet. 

“What I want to ask now is why you don’t 
say something about this matter in the Mothers’ 


Magazine. Don’t you think people ought to be 
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made thoughtful about the health and needs of 
those who are going into the teaching profession ? 
I have a good mind to try to find something else 
for my daughter to do, something that would not 
be as wearing and which would not occupy her 
Isn’t 
there something to be said about this which would 


time all the day and the night time too. 


be helpful to readers of home and school ?” 


There is no need to say much more on the sub- 
Mr. J—— 


could be duplicated in many places in the country. 


ject. The concrete case described by 
Taken as a whole, teachers are over-worked and 
When 
tional meetings in some places they are compelled 
to take the most 


under-nourished. teachers attend educa- 
reasonable accommodations that 
can be secured. The churches that offer meals on 
these occasions make them very simple and cheap, 
because they are aware that teachers cannot afford 
to pay generously for food. 

In the majority of communities laymen think 
the way to get their money’s worth out of a teacher 
is to keep his salary as low as possible, and load 
him up with classes. The result is that during the 
last half of the year such teachers usually do 
poor work because they lose their freshness and 
spontaneity. Inspiring and effective instruction is 
impossible unless the teacher feels fresh and in- 
vigorated. A barber might keep on cutting hair 
successfully even after he had become fatigued and 
run down generally. So a farmer might continue 
plowing under similar conditions; even a lawyer 
might win a case when he was over-worked and 
under-nqurished; but a teacher cannot teach suc- 
cessfully when he is over-taxed. The moment his 
energies begin to run low and his spirit flags he 
will be unable to follow the minds of his pupils and 
to inspire them to do their best. 

You who are reading these lines, if you are a 
school officer or a member of a parent-teacher 
association or simply a parent having children in 
school, you ought to look into the daily program 
and the manner of life of the teachers in your 


community. How much. opportunity do they have 


for relaxation and refreshment? Are they living 
in reasonable comfort or are they skimping in 
every way in order to make a meager salary cover 
If the latter is the case, 
The welfare 


the necessities of life? 
what do you propose to do about it? 
of the children of your community is involved. 
Are there not other ways in which the community 
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could economize to greater advantage than in cut- 
ting the teacher’s salary to the bone? 

If your children are attending a rural school, 
it will be particularly important for you to become 
acquainted with the teacher’s mode of life. The 
majority of teachers in rural schools are unable to 
find decent homes; this is one reason why many of 
those who otherwise would be glad to go to the 
country refuse to do so. Investigations made re- 
cently in a number of states show that, speaking 
generally, but allowing for exceptions—a teacher 
of a country school will be unable to find accom- 
modations suited to her work. She will as a rule 
be put up at a farmer’s home; and the food will 
be prepared primarily for manual laborers and 
she may take it or leave it. She often has no room 
of her own in the house suitable for her special 
work. Her hostess probably means well enough, 
but the latter does not appreciate that a teacher’s 
duties require that she have a room of her own in 
which she may do her intellectual work uninter- 
rupted, and also that she should have a little dif- 
ferent food from one who is using his muscles out 
of doors all day. In consequence of this neglect a 
teacher is often able to do only second or third 
rate work in a rural school. No one can be at his 
best who must live under uncongenial and unhy- 
gienic conditions. 

This matter should concern every parent be- 
cause of the welfare of his children; it is not pri- 
marily a question of humane treatment of the 
teacher. Self-interest should lead any parent to 
try to secure comfortable conditions for the teacher 
of his children. 


SELF GOVERNMENT IN OUR SCHOOLS 


We can learn a useful lesson from the English 
public schools in which self government is devel- 
oped to a high degree. These schools are not 
public in the sense in which the schools are in 
this country. They are not supported at public 
They are private institutions designed 
for boys alone. 


expense. 
They charge tuition, and they may 
reject any applicant. There are about a hundred 
of these schools now in England. Some of them 
date back several centuries, while a number of 
them have been established during the present cen- 
tury. The best known representatives of these 
public schools are Rugby, Eton, and Harrow; 


but the others are all like them in general char- 
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3ovs enter them at about the age of 
On leaving 


acteristics. 
thirteen and remain six years or more. 
them they are expected to go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and the curriculum of the schools is deter- 
mined mainly by the entrance requirements at 
these universities, which accounts for the fact that 
the studies are mainly classics and mathematics. 
A few of the schools have added what they call 
modern studies, such as English literature, modern 
languages, and a smattering of science. ‘The em- 
phasis is placed, ‘however, upon ancient languages 
and.mathematical studies. There is no such thing 
in any of these schools as a commercial course, or 
manual arts course, or vocational course, all of 
which are found in most of the large high schools 
in this country. 

The chief distinction of these public schools is 
They are essentially self- 

The 


are in a certain sense servants to the older ones. 


their corporate life. 

governing institutions. youngest members 
It is perfectly proper for an older boy to have a 
who will serve his master 


fag 


younger one as a ~ 
in any way that the latter may desire. The boys 
who have been in the school the longest, the “sixth 
form” boys, constitute the rulers of the school. 
The teachers, or “masters” as they are called, are 
not the disciplinarians of the school as is the case 
in this country. If a boy is guilty of a misde- 
meanor in Eton, say, the teachers do not sit on his 
case in the 
take it up. 

ment, they do it. 
his associates may in a crisis take the government 


first instance. ‘The boys themselves 
If it is necessary to administer punish- 


Of course, the head-master and 


of the school in their own hands, but this rarely 
occurs. 

Those who have read Tom Brown of Rugby have 
doubtless formed the notion that the fagging sys- 
tem is very brutal. It undoubtedly was severe 
in an earlier day, but it has been somewhat modi- 
fied in our times. Still the principle prevails that 
the youngest boys must serve, and the older boys 
must rule. 

The masters live with their pupils in a more 
intimate and vital way than do the teachers in the 
schools of this country. 
constitute a community together. 
The outside world does 


The masters and the boys 
They are suf- 
ficient unto themselves. 
not break into the seclusion of these schools to any 
appreciable extent. The masters and the boys form 
intimate associations and develop a give-and-take 
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sort of life which does not exist in our own coub- 
try, at The distrac- 


tions and seductions of the world which play such 


least in our public schools. 
an important part in our own schools are shut out 
of the English schools. 


There is very little rivalry for social prestige 


among the pupils of these schools. Ambition and 
talent are exercised principally in competition for 
athletic and academic honors. The atmosphere of 
one of these schools is surcharged with suecess in 


While in 


who can dance best or dress 


examinations and athletics. our own 


schools the boy or gir 
the most elaborately or drive the most costly auto- 
mobile is often distinguished above all the other 
pupils, such a thing would be impossible in the 
English public school. Even when the son of the 


King goes to Eton, he leaves all his social dis- 


tinctions behind him, and becomes a fag the same 
If he 


being better than other boys in 


as any other boy. gets ahead at all, it must 


be because of his 
athletics or in examinations. 


There can be no doubt that these schools have 


‘British Em- 


contributed to the de velopme nt of th 


pire. For the most part, the men who govern the 
Empire have been trained in Rugby, Eton, Har- 
row, or one of the other schools of this type. It 


can be seen that the organization and administra 


tion of these schools favors the development of a 


ruling class. The sixth-form boy, who had experi- 


ence in governing the schoal, gains experience 


which will be valuable for him when he comes to 


play the réle of governor of India or Egypt or some 
of the other English dependencies. 


Our own schools give little or no training in 


government in the sense in which the English pub- 
lic schools do. The nearest approach to it in this 
country is in military academies in which boys pos- 
sessing ability in leadership secure positions as 


cadets in the 


officers and govern the institution. 
There is 


ability of boys in a military school than in a school 


less scope, however, for the governing 
like Eton or Rugby, because in the former military 
rule prevails, and a cadet officer simply enfoices 
the established rules. But while in Eton there 
are traditional rules, still every Case possesses Ccer- 
tain individual characteristics which must be in- 
vestigated and weighed in determining rewards or 
penalties. 

If we could introduce into all our public schools 


the principles of self-government, following the 
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English method, but not carrying it quite so far, it 
It would 


be valuable for the pupils who are governed as well 


would certainly prove of distinct service. 
as for those who would govern them. Pupils have 
more regard for government administered by their 
own representatives than they do for that admin- 
istered by teachers who are regarded as aliens to 
Often 
pupils who will rebel against a penalty set by a 


a certain extent, and their rule is resented. 


school principal will take the same thing without 
a whimper when it is administered by a court com- 
posed of their school-mates. 

And then the welfare of our country demands 
that boys who have ability in governing should 
have a chance early to get practical experience in 
it. It would be of service to any community and 
to the nation if we had an effective system of 
sifting out the leaders among the boys, and the 
girls, too, in our high schools, and giving them 
practical training in administering government in 
This 


movement is already started in some places, but it 


an intelligent, equitable and effective way. 


would be helped along in every community. 

As for adopting the other characteristics of the 
English public schools, we could not be satisfied 
The chief 


glory of our high schools is that they are in effect 


with their restricted courses of study. 


the people’s colleges. They have developed diversi- 
fied courses of study for various types of pupils. 
The high schools are trying to meet the situation 
in every community as they find it, and to get 
pupils trained for usefulness rather than for orna- 
ment and social distinction. But we could keep 
our diversified. courses of study with distinct em- 
phasis upon modern subjects, and still introduce 
the plan of corporate life which has made the Eng- 
lish public schools such an influential factor in the 


development of the British Empire. 


THE TOBACCO PROBLEM 


Principals of high schools have complained to 
the writer of these Comments, that the war has re- 
sulted in the increased use of tobacco by high 
school students. These principals say that high 
school boys, and often their parents, claim that 
there is no harm in tobacco, because if there were 
it would not be furnished to our soldiers. They 
say further that the free use of cigarettes did 
not interfere with the efficiency of our boys either 


in the camps or in the trenches. A letter just re- 


[ June 


ceived from a principal who has been studying this 
matter, says that in his community there is a grow- 
ing sentiment that tobacco does not injure a boy 
either in his physical or his mental development. 

We may very shortly be able to secure scientific 
data bearing upon this matter. A strong national 
committee of fifty men has been established for the 
purpose of making a careful experimental study 
of the whole tobacco problem. The committee is 
composed of scientists, jurists, economists, physi- 
ologists, physicians, business men and educational 
men and they propose to investigate the effect of 
tobacco in a thorough-going, scientific manner, 
much as the committee of fifty did twenty years 
ago in the study of alcohol. We have a great body 
of accurate data showing the effect of alcohol upon 
physical and mental functions and there is no rea- 
son why we can not secure a similar body of data 
relating to the tobacco problem. 


SOME RESULTS OF SCHOOL MEDICAL EXAM- 
INATIONS AT REEDSBURG, WISCONSIN 
Medical examinations were introduced into 

Reedsburg public schools in the fall of 1916. A 

report of these examinations was made in the local 

papers at that time. From the list of names of 
pupils examined in 1916 and 1917, eighty were 
selected because they were considered as having 
defects sufficiently serious to interfere with their 
normal progress in school work. Thirty-seven of 
these pupils had the defects remedied. This con- 
sisted for the most part of removing diseased ton- 
sils and adenoids, of having glasses fitted, ete. 

Forty-three of the eighty pupils had nothing done 

to remedy the defects found. 

Recently a tabulation was made summarizing 
the records made by these eighty students in their 


We find that 


of the thirty-seven whose defects were corrected 


school work since the examinations. 


none have failed after the first vear; twenty-five 
have been steadily gaining in their standings. Of 
the forty-three whose defects were neglected, ten 
have failed and have been repeaters in their grades, 
while twenty-three are gradually lowering their 
standings and making poorer records every year. 
Most of our truancy comes from this last group. 
Because of their inability to keep up to grade these 
pupils are losing interest in their work and the 
task of keeping them in school is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult, 
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OBSERVATIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER WITH THE A. E. F. 
IN FRANCE 


By J. W. 


At a time when everyone who knows—or thinks 
he knows—something of the problems growing out 
of the world war is offering suggestions for the 
solution of these problems, it may not be amiss 
to record some observations that have been made 
by coming into personal contact with thousands 
of men of the A. E. F. 

The educational work of the A. E. F. 
(1) Graduate work, which is being done 


over here in France. 

into four 
parts : 
British universities, (2) College 


in French and 


work, which is being done in the A. E. F. univer- 
sity at Beaune, (3) High School work, which is 
being done in the divisional schools, located at 
the camps of the army divisions, and (4) grade 
work, which is being done in post schools. 

Most of the post schools are located at the camps 
of the The 
clear when one understands the work of these men. 
They 


have had military training, but it was their job 


labor battalions. reason for this is 


They are not primarily combatant troops. 


during hostilities to build roads and bridges, to 
make repairs, to bury the dead—to follow up the 
lines and do whatever labor was to be done. Since 
the close of the hostilities they have been repairing 
roads, automobiles and trucks, caring for horses, 
salvaging materials of war, and doing scores of 
their work re- 


other similar jobs. The nature of 


quires that they be divided into small organizations 
—often only a single company or even a half com- 
pany—and located in practically every city and 
village where labor is needed. 

My work as an educator has been with these 
laborers. When I reported for duty to the army 
school officer, I was informed that the post school 
was intended primarily for illiterates: This was 
something of a surprise to me. I said to myself, 
“So I’m to supervise the education of illiterates! 
Illiterates from the good old U. 8. A.! Illiterates 
who are in a measure representing to the people 
of Europe our western civilization!  [literates 
who have been fighting for the honor of a country 
that has given them not even the rudiments of an 
education !” 

A survey of the troops under my supervision 
revealed the fact that illiteracy among white troops 
amounted to about five per cent, and among colored 


Ritey, Former Superintendent of Schools at Hayward, Wisconsin. 


troops fully seventy per cent. The cause of il- 
literacy among our colored troops is perhaps too 
familiar to readers of the Journal to require any 
explanation in this article. Among the illiterate 
white troops, about half were the sons of recent 
their 
service had been needed to support the family. 


immigrants : parents were poor and their 


The other half were of native stock. The excuse 
given for their illiteracy was that they had lived a 
long distance from school, and that they were 
needed at home, or that their parents were indif- 
ferent about their education. These white troops 
came from Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Before leaving for service over seas I had heard 
much about the disloyalty of our “alien” popula- 
tion. I therefore made inquiry of these “alien” 
illiterates to ascertain how they and their parents 
felt about our entering the war. In every instance 
I found them as loyal to our government as were 
the men who boast of a direct descent from revolu- 
tionary stock. It was therefore somewhat de- 
pressing to hear that the parents of some of these 
“alien” illiterates had been unjustly accused of 
disloyalty. 

I had often suspected that much of the outery 
about “disloyalty” was either misunderstanding of 
“political dope” rather than real patriotism. I was 
therefore interested 
March issue of “Evervbody’s” on 
“Our ‘Aliens,—Where 
This article was written by no less ap authority 
Mr. the 


mittee on According to 


in reading an article in the 
the subject, 


] 


they Loyal or Disloyal 


George Creel, chairman of Com- 


Publie 


figures furnished by Secretary Creel only one and a 


than 
Information. 


half per cent of our “aliens” were disloyal, and 
I quote from his article—‘It was inspiring to see 
the passion of the immigrant people for freedom, 
their pathetic devotion to the professed ideals of 
America, their determination to be ‘real’ Ameri- 
cans, and to watch their devotion persist in spite 
of persecutions, neglect, and misunderstanding ; 
it was depressing to discover how little America 
had done for them, how small a part the ‘alien’ 
plaved in America’s love and thought. 

“The amount of actual disloyalty was not large 
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enough even to speck the shining patriotism of the 


millions of Americans that we refer to as 


‘adopted.’ 
Creel cites instances where 
people were accused of disloyalty and were abused 


that 


Secretary many 


for using a foreign language: and _ yet lan- 


gauge was the only they knew—the only language 
they had ever had an opportunity to learn, And 
all the while the foreign born patiently, indomit- 
ably were writing a record of devotion shot through 


with service and sacrifice. In Milwaukee a group 


of Polish women evolved an idea that spread all 
over the United States into every racial group. 
In order that their husbands might fight, these 


Polish women clubbed together by sixes and eights, 
rented a house, selected from among themselves a 
housekeeper who took care of the house and the 
children while the other five or seven went to work. 
In this way, their living expenses were cut down so 
that they could not only support themselves and 
their husbands from anxiety about 


relieve any 


them, but were even able to buy Liberty Bonds 
from their savings.” 

A few days ago the New York Herald reported 
that the Foreign Language Bureau of the Govern- 
pledged 130 million 


The Ger- 


ment Loan Organization had 
Fifth 


man Division alone pledged a quarter of a billion, 


of dollars for the Liberty Loan. 


In view of these faets it would seem that the 


entire outery against our “aliens” citizens was 


quite on a par ‘with the accusations made against 
the students of the University of Wisconsin Iy\ a 
certain Professor McElroy. 

According to the report of Secretary Lane there 
are in the United States 5,516,000 of our popula- 
tion over ten years of age who cannot read and 
write the English language. Four million of these 


are southern Negroes and recent immigrants; the 


balance are of native born white blood. According 


to the article of Secretary Creel, from which | 


quote, “In spite of the past with all its cruelties 


and despair, the foreign born were loyal and what 
is even more inspiring they grew in loyalty despite 
new persecutions initiated by mistaken patriot 
ism.” 

further on conditions 


Commenting that pre 


vailed in the spring of 1917, Secretary Creel says 
that, “On the part of the native American there 
that our declaration 


was often a firm conviction 


of war carried an instant knowledge of English 
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with it and that all who persisted in speaking any 
other tongue aften April 6, 1918, were either actual 
or potential ‘dislovalists,’ objects of merited sus- 


picion and distrust. 


In view of the facts revealed by Secretaries 
Creel and Lane from whom | have quoted, and the 
fact that more than 200,000 men in the A, EL F. 
are illiterate, I believe | may with propriety raise 
the question of the fairness of the treatments that 
has been accorded these men in the matter of edu- 
cation by the states from which they come. 

It is a popular notion with us in America that 
since each state has a free public school system 
anyone who desires an education may secure it, and 
that those who remain illiterate do so because 
of their indifference toward the value of an edu- 
cation. The fatlacy of the notion has been amply 
exposed by the educational program that is being 
France. At 


edueators held recently 


carried out in the A. I. F. here in 
a conference of all A. KK. FP. 
at the university at Beaune, it was the opinion 
of everyone who had come into contact with our 
illiterates that they appreciated and gladly took 
advantage of the opportunity that had been pro- 
vided by the Educational Corps of the A. E. F. 
In my own experience in school work covering a 
period of more than a score of years, | never saw 
that of the illiterates in the 


such an interest as 


A. KE. F. who have been under my supervision. 
The men with whom I have worked have all been 
in the labor battalions. They were obliged to 


work all day and could attend school only at night; 
but in spite of such adverse conditions no one was 
ever absent from his school work except when on 
detail during school hours. On several oceasions | 
talked to these men on questions of government and 
citizenship; their interest was such that they gave 
the keenest attention for a period of two hours, and 
and advised to return to their 


when dismissed 


barracks, several of them persisted in remaining 


longer to ask questions; and they remained even 
though a good motion picture was to be seen only 
a block away. 

When the post school was opened in this city on 
the first of January we enrolled a number of men 
who had never signed their names; but when these 
men were given an opportunity to learn what they 
should have been taught when children it was only 
a, few days until every man in school was able to 


write his name, and on the next pay day for the 
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first time every soldier in this city signed his name 
to the pay roll. 

These men are no longer here; they left about 
ten days ago; I do not know where they went; 
but I do know that before leaving every man had 
They 
That em- 


barrassment and chagin which must always be a 


written home to mother, wife or sweetheart. 


went away feeling more like real men. 


part of the life of the illiterate had begun to fade. 
For them it was the dawn of a new and better day. 
My experience with these men is typical of that of 
every man who reported on illiteracy at the confer- 
ence at Beaune. In one New England division of 
20,000 men there were 857 illiterates—nearly five 
per cent. In another division there were 1,800 
illiterates and 500 non-English speaking soldiers. 
These two divisions are no longer here, but before 
leaving France every man was able to write his 
letter home. 

All of these men have proved their lovalty dur- 
ing the great world crisis: but if we continue to be 
indifferent to their desire to be “real” Americans, 
if we continue to regard them as “waps,” “dagoes,” 
and “hunkies,” if we continue to be content with 
our glib reference to the “melting pot” when that 
pot is rapidly growing cold, why should we be 
surprised if in another crisis we should find our- 
selves facing a peril from within such as now 
threatens the civilization of Eastern Europe and 
the New East? 
with the growth of Bolshevism as not to know that 


And who is there so unacquainted 


it is an outgrowth of unjust discrimination on the 
part of those who should have administered gov- 
ernment in the interest of all? 

We may 


stabularies for the suppression of the red flag, but 


maintain armies, navies, and con- 


no social philosophy, be it good or bad, will ever 


be eradicated by the sword. The remedy lies in 
Our misguided “patriots” were 
that 


language” for our 


the square deal. 


absolutely right in contending “English 


should be the one accepted 
people, but there follows a corollary to this proposi- 
tion: WE MUST PROVIDE OUR “ALIENS” 
WITTE AN OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE 
THAT LANGUAGE. 

There are those who contend that such a pro 
gram would entail too great an expense; but il- 
not only an economic, but 
that 


literacy is a lability 


a social liability: and any program would 


put into actual practice the theory of the melting 
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pot, anv program that would convert the liability 


of illiteracy into the asset of knowledge would be 
cheap at any price. 

I raised the question as to whether our states- 
men will prevent the social unrest and_ racial 
prejudice that grow out of social strata and racial 
differences. The signs of the times are not en- 
couraging. The solution lies largely in a common 
free educational system that is not only open to 
all but which actually reaches all. The “alien” 
within our borders must be made an integral part 
of our American life and thought. 

I say the signs of the times are not encourag- 
ing. In the March issue of “Everybody’s” there is 
a long article on, “What Should the New 
Do?” The article is a symposium of an- 


swers by 


Con- 
gress 


elg! 


t prominent members of the Sixty- 
There 


suggestions offered by 


sixth Congress. doubtless is value in the 


each of these gentlemen, 


but only one of them—Senator Owen—so much as 


mentioned the subject of education. It seems that 
the glare and glamor of military strife has hidden 
from view the deeper and more fundamental forces 
that 


national unity. 


cultivate common ideals and thus 


And 


overlooking the necessity of new legislation in the 


promote 
because our law makers are 


matter of education many of our best educators 


are quitting the profession. Hundreds of our best 
school men are over here in France working with 
the A. E. F. 
ica to engage in business or to enter other pro 
Their 


mained practically 


Many of them will return to Amer 


fessions, meager compensation has re- 


unchanged while the cost of 


living has gone higher and higher. Then too, 
just as the “alien” wants to be a “real” American 
so the school master wants to be a real man. If he 


continues in school work he wants to be in a posi- 
tion where the schools are administered in the in- 
terest of the people without the interference of any 
he wants to feel that his pro- 


fessional career depends on his professional ability 


economic oligarchy 


and not on the chicanery of political manipulation. 
Such academic freedom as is needed never has and 
probably never can obtain under our present sys 
Will our legislators 


see the light and be’ governed accordingly ? 


tem of school administration. 


The world war has brought us face to face with 
many problems whose solution must be found in 
new and untried experiments. None is more press- 


ing than that of public education—and education 
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that will reach every citizen within our borders, an 
education that will mean efficiency for the in- 


dividual and will make of us a people, “one and 
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inseparable, now and forever.” 
Commercy (Meuse), France. 
April 23, 1919. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLUS HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 


By Presipenr WILLIAM Lowe 


I wish to call attention to three outstanding 
facts : 
| 
The United States government is each decade 


giving enormously larger sums for education. Our 
government began to do something for education 
formation of Constitution 
There 


the several states in the administra- 


before the our present 


in 1789. were acts in support of higher 


education. by 
of 


early presidents. 


tions Washington, Monroe and several other 
The first 
the support of education in the states was the 


Merrill Act of Col- 


leges were established in all the states, sometimes 


ereat Federal act for 


1862, by which Land Grant 


n connection with the existing state universities, 
The Fed 


eral government has continued increasing its sup- 


sometimes as independent institutions. 


port of the Land Grant Colleges until they have 


come to constitute one of the largest and most 
important parts of public education in’ America. 
More recently the Federal government has, through 
the Smith-Hughes Act, made provision on a great 
scale for the establishment and encouragement of 
vocational education. Besides these two great en- 
terprises the Federal government maintains educa- 
tional work of many kinds in connection with al- 
most every department. Moreover, we now have 
a considerable number of bills proposing other vast 
educational enterprises. The most notable of these 
is the proposal to establish a department of edu- 
of the 


President’s cabinet and which would disburse mil- 


cation whose chief would be a member 


lions of money in support of various types of 
education throughout the country. If we compare 
the situation as it was in 1789 or the situation 


as it was in 1860 with the situation as it is to-day, 
we see no more conspicuous educational fact than 
the enormous increase of Federal support. 

[] 


The second outstanding fact is the disposition 


Bryan, Indiana University. 


Federal with Federal control. 


For a single illustration we find in one bill a pro- 


to follow money 
vision that when a state proposes an educational 
program within a certain field, that program shall 
be subject to the approval of the proposed depart- 
ment of education. When so approved, Federal 
grants will be made to supplement state appropria- 
tions for the purpose of carrying out that pro- 


gram. It is possible by devices of this kind to 


place substantially the entire control of education 
in the hands of a bureau or department at Wash- 
Mach 


f Federal control, but with the penalty of 


ington. state is indeed free to refuse this 


sort ¢ 


not receiving Federal money. 

It is my judgment that there must be centralized 
autocratic power where a definite and agreed upon 
Thus tt 


that General Foch should have supreme power over 


object is to be obtained. was essential 
all the armies of the Allies in order that we might 
achieve the one object upon which we were all 
In like 


that the Federal govern- 


agreed ; namely, the defeat of (Germany. 


manner, it Is necessary 


ment should have the power to see that an appro- 


tion shall not 


riation made in support of agricultural educa- 


] 
De 


used by any state for some other 
purpose, and that an appropriation made to teach 
boys the trade of plumbing shall not be used for 
some other purpose. When, however, the purpose 
is not some definite agreed upon end, but the gen- 
eral education of human beings, it is wrong to 
place the power to control the educational pro- 
grams in the hands of any man or of any bureau. 
To do so is autocratic in the bad sense against 
which we have been fighting. ‘To leave the several 
states free in this regard is democratic in the good 
sense for which we have been fighting. Lincoln 


says, “Everybody knows more than anybody.” 
It be that 
or Indiana, if left free, will fall below the standard 


It 


is better that some of the states should fall below 


may Arkansas or Texas or California 


believed in by the future secretary of education. 
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that all the states should be 


coerced by his standard. 


his standard than 
The secretary of educa- 
tion or the bureau chief will impose not only his 
high ideals, but also his prejudices and his idiosyn- 
crasies. If we believe in democracy at all we 
must believe that it is safer and every way better 
to preserve the freedom of the people of the sep- 
arate states to decide upon their own curriculum 
of studies, for the curriculum determines the tasks 
by which children are to be educated and there- 
fore the character of the civilization which they 


will develop. 


IT] 


The third 
the Federal government has given for education in 


fact is that nearly all money which 
the last fifty years has been for utilitarian as dis- 
tinguished from humanistic education. 

I beheve with all my heart in thorough-going 
utilitarian education. I believe with all my heart 
in the work of the Land Grant Colleges—in their 
elementary work among the farmers and in their 
advanced work for the development of the science 
of agriculture. | believe with all my heart in 
thorough-going vocational education wherein boys 
are taught trades in a first-rate manner, as I have 
seen this done at Min- 
I believe that those types of utilitarian 


Doctor Prosser’s school in 
neapolis. 
education are absolutely necessary to America for 
war and for peace. | believe, moreover, that all 
this utilitarian work well done, is, or may be, pro- 
foundly cultural. Man is an Antaeus who requires 
to touch the earth in order that he may be revivi- 
fied. 
spiritualizing to master thoroughly any form of 


I believe that it is profound moralizing and 


work with the hands and that the culture of the 
world is improverished if this sort of culture is not 
present. 

I take this occasion to express my feeling re- 
specting Purdue University. 1 wish to say first, 
that because my brother was for nearly a quarter of 
a century president of another such institution | 
have had abundant opportunity to understand sym- 
pathetically from the inside the qualities and the 
aspirations of those institutions. 

I believe, as I have said above, that their utili- 
tarian activities in the field of agriculture and me- 
chanical arts are absolutely essential to our people 
the essential 


in peace and in war. | believe in 


cultural values of their utilitarian work. I know 
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also that these institutions have humanistic courses 
that 


students are not deprived of those ideal values. 


like, so their 


in history, English and the 


In a word, | with deep satisfaction the 


recognize 


great qualities and essential merits of these in- 


stitutions. As a citizen of this state, I am proud 


of the work done by Purdue. No one ever hears 


me say anything against Purdue. Over and over 


again I counsel members of our staff, especially 


those who vo over t state in extension service, 


to support in every possible way the 


ereat work 


which Purdue is doing for the people of Indiana. 


However, I note with concern that some of the 


leaders in the field of vocational education are ap- 


parently hostile to any education which is not im- 


mediately utilitarian. | have heard one of those 
leaders ask derisively, “What have we to do with 
ancient history?” | have heard another of na- 
tional eminence sp of history and English as 


frills. There we part company. I can not agree 


that our mother tongue is a frill. Language, in- 
eluding that which language preserves, 1s probably 
the highest and the most delicate product of evolu- 
tion on this planet. I can not agree that history 
isa frill. At the present crisis of world history we 
great economic problems, but the greatest 


contront g 
settled 


and most difficult problems which must be 
human problems 


at Paris are problems which 


must be settled in the light of human experience 
All our people, 
I should 


including the night 


as set forth in human history. 
old and young, need to understand this. 
like to see all the schools, 
schools, where foreigners and adults assemble, pro- 


L should 


like to have all our people realize from that study 


vide instruction in the history of liberty. 
three things: First, the history of human slavery 


and autocracy, including the dreadful forms of 
autocracy and slavery to which their ancestors a 
few years ago were subjected; second, the history 
of the successful and unsuccessful struggles for 
liberty, such as we made in ’76, such as the French 
made in °89, such as the Germans made unsuccess- 
fully in “48; 


liberty by those who were just achieving it, such as 


third, the history of the abuses of 
appear in the horrors of the French Terror and such 
as appear in the horrors of Bolshevistic anarchy. 
If the incipient Belsheviki of America could get 
these three facts in their minds they would be more 
willing to join with all good citizens in establish- 


ing in America a government as far from autocracy 
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on the one hand as from bloody anarchy on the 
other. History is not a frill. 

Take an illustration from Germany. Bishop 
Shawan has said, “We should teach our children 
how the Germany we loved has changed into the 
Germany that we had to fight.” Fifty years ago 
there was a Germany that we loved. It was the 
Germany of Herder and Schiller and Lessing and 
Kant and Schumann and Beethoven and Goethe. 
We love it vet. 


autocracy of Prussia misled the German people 


But fifty years ago the militaristic 


toward another ideal—the ideal of industrial and 


militaristic efficiency. No nation ever succeeded 
in these directions better than the Germans have 
succeeded in them. ‘The fact that Germany could 
fight as she has done in the last four years proves 
this. 


and devote ourselves to industrialism and militar- 


If we turn aside from all our spiritual ideals 


the successes which 
1914. But 


for those successes Germany paid with her soul. 


ism we cannot hope to excel 
Germany had gained in those fields in 
Are we willing to forfeit ours ? 

I wish to give another illustration and a proof 
of what I am saying, from the history of the Jews. 
There is a history which goes back far beyond 
Greece and Rome, something like four thousand 
There is a people which has not been 
halt 


new educational fad entirely different from any- 


vears. 


earried away each dozen years with some 


thing they ever tried before. There is a people 


which has survived four thousand years, which 


has tried its theory of life for four thousand 


] ] 


vears and has proved value of that theory by 
The Jewish theory of life 
The first word is THRIFT. 


Under every sort of government, under every sort 


the fact of its survival. 


consists of two words. 


of economic situation in every century since Abra- 
owever heavily handicapped and 
1 gC ite I, ] as 


made a living. The second 


DREAMS. 


modern 


word of tle Jew is To the Jew have 


come in ancient and in times the great 
est dreamers with superlative visions of the infinite 
life. thrift 


Jacob lay at the foot of the ladder that reached 


Jacob had and grew rich; but also 


saw the angels of God ascending 
What Jacob did in the story the 


up to heaven an 
and descending. 
Jew has done for four thousand years and the Jew 
has been kept in life not only by his flocks and 
herds, but in every century he has been kept in 


heart and in hope and in will to live because he 


| June 


saw above him the ascending and descending 
angels of God. 

Herbert Spencer says that “life is a continuous 
adaptation of internal relations to external rela- 
tions.” In order that an organism may live there 
must be in due measure harmonious internal rela- 
tions and harmonious relations of the organism as 
If parts of the or- 


they 


a whole with its environment. 
this 


Large parts of a man are engaged within 


ganism are ignored in transaction 
atrophy. 
and without in the business of securing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Not all of a man is so engaged. 
Where shall we find exhibited the rest of man that 
We shall find the rest of 


-in the history of 


is otherwise engaged ? 
man in what he has done— 
civilization, in the history of art, in the history of 
music, in the history of science, in the history of 
man’s struggle for higher ethical standards, in the 
history of religion. 

If our nation, which, like the Jewish nation, 
has survived partly by thrift and partly by its 
ideals, now forsakes its ideals and thinks only of 
thrift, if our nation spends increasing millions to 
teach children how to earn and nothing at all to 
teach them how best to live, if our nation dom- 
inates national education and directs it exclusive- 
ly toward consideration of food, clothing and shel- 
ter, with history, literature and the like dismissed 
frills, then the 
things potentially within our children will wither 


And 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 


from consideration as greatest 


and die. our nation will wither and die. 


(Summary of address given by President Bryan, 


before the Governors’ Reconstruction Conference, 


on November 26th, 1918, together with some ad- 
ditional illustrations. ) ; 


A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 

\Ve have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


HIAWATHA READER. 

We still have a number of those beautiful Hia- 
watha Readers on hand. This edition of Longfel- 
low’s great epic poem has won its way into the 
schools of the country through its excellent editor- 
ship and wonderful illustrations. A splendid sup- 
plementary reader for the fourth grade and up. 
Price $.50. Postage 5 cents. The Parker educa- 
tional Co., Madison, Wis. 
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WISCONSIN PLAY DAY IN DANE COUNTY AS SEEN BY A TEXAN 


PROFESSOR 


Texas has been an admirer of many Wisconsin 
achievements, but if one thing were singled out 
as being the most universally recognized it would 
doubtless be her schools. The following are some 
of the impressions received by seeing the elemer 
tary part of the system functioning in the form of 


a play at Middleton, May 9) 


Thanks to Mr. Mann and his “Tin Henry.” We 
were on the ground in time to see the whole 
“show.” We saw the teachers from the various 


districts coming in with their flocks. At first there 


was a decided tendency for the people of each dis- 


trict to stay together. The hostesses, the teachers 
of the Middleton Grade School, did a 


work through their cordial toward rubbing out dis 


wonderful 


trict lines and intensifying the community spirit. 
The county club leader, the county superintendent, 
the county nurse, and more especially the super- 
visory teacher, played a splendid réle as inter- 
preters and common links to unite the people of 
eight or nine different districts. The district lines 
were more distinctly wiped out, however, in the 
parade. The children were formed in one line with 
one leader so that by the time they had made a 
loop around town and gotten back to the school 
ground they had so welded themselves into one 
body that it was impossible to tell a Middleton 
child from a Pheasant Branch child. 

The games were staged immediately, and were 
full of “pep.” There were so many things to be 
done that a number had to be going at the same 
time. Even this seems to have had its compensa- 
tions. It was like a three ring circus in that it 
entertainment capable of 


If he did not like the 


furnished a variety of 
pleasing the most eccentric. 
ball game, he could watch the stock judging, or 
study the great variety of exhibits to be seen in 
every room of the large grade school. If none of 
these pleased his Fane\ he might have bought a 
cone and a sandwich along with the other chil 
dren. 

Dinner was served sandwich style by the Mid- 
There 


Not only the children from 


dleton teachers. was another occasion of 
general mingling. 
different districts, but fathers, mothers, children 
all rubbed elbows. A good meal seems to have a 


wonderful socializing influence on hungry people. 


A. B. Cox. 
Mrs. A. from X felt perfectly at home with 
Mrs. B. from Y A good lunch, especially 
with hot coffee, is a great melting pot. 

At twelve o'¢lo we all went over to the new 
high school building for the program. The pro- 


gram was well balanced from the standpoint of 
variety and gave unmistakable evidence of careful 
planning and = preparation. There were folk 
dances, drills, readings, recitations, plays, pag 


eants, and talks. In fact, each school was repre- 


sented I)\ something, Justice would demand, if 


space did not forbid, that the work of each teacher 


be deseribed. "The program was perhaps a little 
long, but no one seemed to notice that. In faet, 
even after the program many of the people went 


trooping back to the orade school for another hour 


Indeed, when the writer left at six o’cloek 


Or so, 
a ereat many were still there. 

Yes, | had seen a Wisconsin play day. And 
how What was the significance of it all? Did 
it happen that it was a beautiful day and we had 


all accidentally votten together for a eood time ? 


The most casual observer could see that some 
one had been thinking and planning, and that the 
plans had been carefully worked out. It takes 


no little effort to vet ten or twelve teachers, prob 


and in dif- 


took 


ably without their own conveyances, 


ferent nelghborhoods, together. lt some 


money and a great deal of time and perseverance. 
But even alter the program had been planned and 


the parts assigned, the real work had barely be- 


gun. The children had to be selected and trained, 


and more important still, there had to be enough 


neighborhood and community spirit aroused to 


make it go. It was a task that demanded skilled 


leadership. It demanded good leadership to get 


so many teachers, thus separated, cooperated in 


a common undertaking. It took leadership on 


the part of the local teachers to train the pupils 
secure the the movement 


and proper support of 


on the part of the neighborhood. Success was due 
then to codperative leadership where each teacher 
performed her particular function. 

When one thinks of all the work and worry of 
is still 


organization and preparation, he inclined 


to ask, what are the compensations ? 


Such questions make one weigh the possible 
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educational significance of a play day. To get 


that ne 
To get that he must let his mind run back 


must let his mind run back over a play 
day. 
The teacher, 


over a period of preparation. one 


may imagine, is constantly reminding the chil- 
dren that their work is going to be compared with 
other districts. The 


herself in her effort to 


similar work in teacher 


stimulates arouse en- 
thusiasm on the part of her pupils, and thus im- 
proves her methods very materially. 
Play day is a great measuring day. The work 
of one school is put up along with the work of 
other schools and compared with them and the 
The 


the particularly strong fea- 


work of one pupil with that of many others. 
teachers readily see 
tures of the other schools and the weak ones in 
The child, too, is a keen ob- 
The 


parents, especially the mothers, observe ¢ losely and 


their own efforts. 


server and readily picks up all new ideas. 


come to their own conclusions which may be told 

very rare ly but easily interpreted by an observer. 
Mrs. B. said, “Well, I never cared very much 

about sheep, never raised any, but if my boy wants 


them, I think V’Il put in a few any way. Ex- 


pect it is a pretty good thing. That is my boy 
over there with the lamb with a blue ribbon.” A 
mother Was standing over In one corner of a room 
while the writer was talking to a little girl of 


about nine years concerning her work for which 


In the 


the mother came up and when the child had run 


she had received a blue ribbon. meantime 
away she said, “Do you think that is good? That 
was my girl; she did that.” 

The farmer has been accused of loving his pigs, 
his calves, and his colts better than his sons and 
daughters and if such has seemed to be the case 
one is inclined to believe from his experience at 
a play day, that it is probably because of the 
farmer’s system of education. For a long time 
we had fairs to show off the colts and calves and 
pigs, but until the play day came on what occasion 
was there an opportunity for the farmer to com- 
pare sons and daughters with his neighboy in the 
next district? Who knows what will be the pos- 
sibility of such an opportunity thus afforded by 
the play day in stimulating the farmer to develop 
the educational possibilities of the agricultural 
community—the opportunity to develop and show 
off his sons and daughters? 

There are, of course, many other educational 


[ June 
features to play day. The very fact that the pro- 
gram was held in the high school building has no 
little significance. A great many of these boys 
and girls will soon be ready for high school, some 
next year. They get in the building, get ac- 
quainted with its arrangement, see the gymnasium 
and other equipment, get with many of the boys 
and girls that will be in their classes, and are 

that 
More- 


over, the parents see it all, and get a new inspira- 


made to feel they have a part in it, and 


going to high school is the thing to do. 
tion. They are made to feel that the schools are 
accomplishing something after all, and that it 
might even be a paying proposition to send the 
boy or girl to the high school. 

[t is said that the child when he gets in school 
becomes the interpreter of the world outside to 
the home, that he becomes the carrier of new 
ideas. If that be 


on a new significance because it gives the child 


the case, the play day takes 
a chance to get ideas beyond his own district. 
The events of the play day have a permanent place 
in the minds of those children, and will be a 
topic of conversation in many homes for months 
to come. Thus it is that the great educational 
and socializing forces in the community is playing 
its part in developing a broader and a richer life, 
a life that is full of hope. 

Note: 


days held throughout Dane county. 


There has been a series of fair and play 
These were 
planned by Superintendent T. S. Thompson and 
the supervising teachers. Grace Wyman direct- 
ing those in the southern territory and Clara 
Habernicht those in the northwestern part. 

How well these have been carried out can readily 
be seen by the following article that was written 
by Professor A. 


one of the fair and play days of the northwestern 


B. Cox of Texas, who attended 
district. 


“The chance to do work is a privilege, not a 
penalty.",—7". R. 


ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 

Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MIDWAY : 


Raymonp E. MANCHESTER, 


Just at present there are, in all probability, 
more educational ideas at large than at any pre- 
think 
this is a true statement even though writers on 


vious time during the past fifty vears. 1 


educational subjects have been saying, “We are 
passing through a period of change,” or words to 
that effect, every year for years beyond memory. 
No doubt the truth is that eonditions under which 
men and women live in organized society are al- 
ways changing; slowly at times and more rapidly 
at other times. This being the case, any stopping 
of the process of change is a greater cause for 


alarm than a temporary acceleration. 


If at a time ten years ago human beings were 
upsetting all that had been constant; upheaving 
all of the 


esting to 


old order of things, it would be inter- 
have someone explain to us what they 
are doing now. We all can ask with sincerity the 
question our troops put into their songs and slang 
conversations, “Where do we go from here?” 
With nations appearing and disappearing over 
night and governments with life histories meas- 
ured by days and races-at grips; with new life 
philosophies coming into being and new relation- 
ships between employer and employed the educator 
could not hope to escape his responsibility in the 
The 


situation demands consideration for all suggested 


establishment of a new order in the world. 


reforms, but great care should be taken to curb 
those who seek to take advantage of the period of 
instability to further their own personal causes. 

attended the Chi- 


cago will remember that part of the fair known 


Those who world’s fair at 


as the Midway. They will also remember that 
the Midway consisted of a long street lined on 
both sides with strange and unique exhibitions. 


All the wonders, freaks, and magic creations o 


the world were there, each show housed in a sep- 
arate building and championed by a 


There it 


separate 


group of advertisers. was that the 
“barker” who could talk loudest and longest and 
who could display the greatest “free show” with- 
out exhausting his exhibition drew the attention 
of the curious and the support of the foolish. 
During this period of readjustment in educa- 
tion there will be more educational freaks on °x- 


hibition than is usually the case and more “bark- 


Oshkosh Normal School. 


ers” calling attention to them and more people 


idling away time listening and looking. The un 
will offer vreat 


change 


“faddists” to 


rest and sentiment for 


opportunity for all the 


their own trivial notions and fancies. 


In normal*times sensible and conservative edu- 


cational thinkers are more or less entertained by 


such displays upon the part of those who specialize 


in fads because there is always sane thought enough 


to hold fads in check. At a time such as the pres 


ent, however, the check is removed and sophists 


pose as philosophers. 


Not only do they pose as 


such but they are accepted as such, with all the 


wreck and ruin following the putting into prac- 


tice of their theories that usually follows the ac 


ceptance of false doctrines. 


With the public paying the bill 


there seems to 


be no limit to the ability of the human mind for 
developing plausible schemes for turning idiots 


We find m« 


has been done in 


into scholars. mand women banishing 
all that 


useless and 


two thousand years as 


substituting their own notions as to 


how children should be helped into worth-while 
womanhood. 


This 
|} 


little formula for use by all teachers, in all class 


manhood and one has 


some 
rooms, with all sorts of children. By its use any 
child 


telligence. 


may be brought out of ignorance into in- 


Another has a small measuring device 


by which one can discover in an instant how much 


a child knows. Still another is able to make final 


decision as to what a child should be taught. To 


illustrate what some of these schemes are like let 


us consider one for establishing the subject matter 


to be taught in arithmetic. A paper is given to 


each of one million men and each is asked to write 


the arithmetical processes he daily 


down uses in 

life. The banker makes quite a list and the en- 
gineer makes a longer one, but the day workman 
needs very little. These papers are then averaged 
and behold the result—the subject matter needed 
by a boy for daily life. Simple! Just the thing 
man’s boy volumes of 


Half 
It is readily 


for the other There are 


statistics, investigations, and 
truth, half stated, and 


understood why Mark ‘Twain spoke of three kinds 


averages, 
half believed. 
of lies, small lies, d lies, and statistics. 


We are all 


familiar with the doctrinaire. We 
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eknow the-fresh air fiend who raises windows at 


banquets, dinner parties, lectures, or while on a 
railway coach, sending cold air down the necks of 


innocent victims. The educational doctrinaire is 


equally as hard to live with because he, with his 


one way to do a thing, is always attempting to 


apply his method to every situation and occasion. 
Consider for a moment the person who has his 
whole mental machinery at work on the average. 
He builds his whole philosophy on the average of 
what children have learned. To him the way to 


determine what should be taught is to test ten 


thousand children and strike an average. Such 
averages mis-state the truth and are as false as a 
financial average would be in a community con- 
taining one millionaire and one hundred paupers. 
Recently it so happened that for four consecutive 
years four different doctrinaires were employed 
by one board as superintendents. Each, running 
true to form, revolutionized the system, so that 
it so happened that one class passed through four 
revolutions while passing through high school. 
It is not necessary to speak of the injustice done 
to these young people who found themselves after 
four vears of Bolshevism unprepared for anything. 
Neither is it necessary to speak of the injustice 
done to that community and to the cause of edu- 
cation. Such a case does bring the attention to 
the great loss in the aspirations and ambitions of 
young people when education is defined to mean 
and maintained for the 


an arrangement devised 


glorification of school executives. 
The 


abroad is not alone in the possible damage they 


danger of allowing these false leaders 
may do through selling fake ideas to believing 
people. Such propaganda always clouds the work 
of scientific thinkers. These careful thinkers are 
thoroughly honest in intention and are getting to- 
gether man valuable facts about our educational 
They 


They claim nothing more than they possess. 


work slowly and with certainty. 
The 


“barkers”’ do these people a vreat injustice 


system. 


freak 
when they raise their voices. For example, let us 
that 


long study, some. facts relating to the testing of 


suppose these true workers discover, after 


intelligence and the measurement of ability. 


What happens ? 


Sup- 
pose they announce their result. 
The next day there are fifty “tag-tails” velling 
their own schemes from the house-tops. 


Those who read this will also remember that the 


| June 


Midway often was so attractive to some people 
they never arrived at the main exhibition. Teach- 
ers may easily find themselves in the same position 
if they accept all their information from the imita- 
tors. President Wilson once compared the modern 
university to a circus and brought out the idea 
that a modern university had so many side attrae 
that failed to 
appreciate the main purpose of the university, 


tions, it was often true freshmen 


There is the same danger when teachers are ex- 
posed to all of the many educational fancies. 
What we need more than anything else while 
passing through this period of necessary read- 
justmment is patience. Children are not greatly 


changed and the purposes of education are not 


The 


war presented an emergency that had to be met. 


greatly changed in fundamental particulars. 


We did many things we had not done before simply 
to meet the emergency, Preparation for service 
called for highly specialized instruction with stress 
upon the acquisition of skills of various kinds. A 
peace time program of this sort would set back our 
whole civilization. 

Kvery educator who is truly interested in his 
profession is constantly looking for better theories 
and better methods, but he is also guided by sanity 
in the determination of purpose and is careful to 
work out new ideas slowly enough to take ad- 
vantage of all that has been previously accom- 
plished, 

GARDEN SONG 
Pin a gard’ner this year 
Tho’ I never was before; 
I hoe and I rake 
Till my muscles all are sore; 
For when Vm gardening 
I’m as happy as can be, 
For | ama soldier of the soil, you see. 


Glorious, glorious, 

We'll raise a peck of spuds 

For the four of us; 

Glory be, there are no more of us, 

For the four of us can eat ’em all alone. 
CANNING SONG 

I’m canning this year 

Tho’ I never canned before; 

I can everything 

From the skin to the core; 

For when ’m canning 

I’m as happy as can be, 

For | am a soldier of the commissary. 
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1S ONE OR TWO YEARS’ STUDY OF LATIN WORTH WHILE? 


Proressor A. W. Burr, Beloit College, Beloit, 


NO, if the end is the ability to read Latin by 


translation. “One or two years’ study is an abor- 


tive, disappointing attempt. The failure is to the 


detriment of the pupil and of the study. The boy 
can get far more of a Roman author’s thought in a 
few hours in a translation than he will know by 
the 


goal of reading Latin, any brief study is time 


translation in a year’s study. Measured by 
largely lost. 

NO, if the method is the daily grinding out of 
declensions, conjugations, vocabularies, rules and 
sentences as memory tasks. Committing Latin 
forms will help but little the pupil’s remembering 
the contents of a book or the details of a business 
The fields of 


too widely different. 


proposition, memory exercise are 

The training can give a habit of work, but it 
is the habit of doing dull, routine tasks of what ? 
what? rather than the interesting habit of in- 
quiring how? why? 

The first is the way boys six or eight years old 
began Latin five centuries ago when they had to 
talk and write the language. It is not the way 
study Latin in 


for a high school boy or girl ti 
Both the 
the learner and the ends sought are not the same. 

NO, if the the 
“direct method.” 


this twentieth century. mental stage of 


method is by conversation or 
We have all 


imitation 


learned one lan- 


guage, the English, by and memory. 
Why go at another in that way when it is not to 
be used in talking or in writing? How much 
Latin conversation can the learner have a day in 
a class numbering twenty or more? It can amount 
in one or two years’ time only to some poor Angli- 
talk. the 


classroom, the age of the learner, the structure of 


cized Latin, small The conditions of 
the language, the ends sought, are not suited to 
making such a study of Latin for one or two years 
worth while. Some of it is good for variety, for 
mental relaxation, but for study, for results in 
thinking, for a consciousness of language as the 
means of expressing thought, it is likely to be 
less valuable than the old method of grind. 
Professor Charles H. Forbes, of Phillips Andover 
Academy, has put this well in a letter to the 
writer. ‘“‘‘Modernists’ are discussing language as 
if it were an accident of birth, and an accretion 


Wisconsin. 


by contact. One is asked to be intelligent about 


everything except the indispensable instrument o 
communication, ‘The position is intolerable to any 
concept of culture.” 

YES, if Latin is taught so as to celve a conscious- 
ness of language as an “instrument of communica- 
For 


Have a paragraph of Lincoln’s Gettys 


tion.” instance, the Latin has no “a’s” or 


“the’s.” 
! 


written on the 


“the” 


with 
the 


burg address blackboard, 


every “a” and omitted, and notice 
effect. 

When the learner writes the declension of porta, 
gate, have the declension of gate in English put 


Ask 


cases what the Roman used six for. 


beside it. how we are able to sa) in three 


Notice that port-arum is gatesof for of the gates; 
that amabam is lovingwasl for I was loving: that 


amaverat is only lovedhadhe. Which is the better 


way of saying the thought ? : 
Have the learner notice that the normal order in 


Enelish is, “The eood, faithful pupal studies his 


lesson in the morning.” an arch with the subject 


and verb the key stones, while the Roman says, 


Pupils, good, faithful in morning lesson studies, 


where subject and predicate are the two towers of 


a suspension bridge, 


Show that the meaning in’ Enelish 


FOeCS by 


)\ position, as sail bi 17 bov 


agreement of ideas and 


strikes the girl.” Reserve the order of boy and 


girl and the case is a far different one. The 
Roman says, “Puer puellam ferit,” but if he wishes 
to show his astonishment he says, “Puer ferit 


puellam.” The Roman, by the freedom of  posi- 
tion of his words: can express in writing what we 
can convey only by the tone of the voice. 

A year’s study of Latin is worth while if t 
learner gets little more from it than learning the 
worth of position in his use of words and phrases 
in his own tongue. ‘These values of position may 
be taught in the sentences of the Latin lessons if 
the teacher knows them. But the teacher will have 


to be awake to something else than correctly re 


peated paradigms and marking Latin quantities. 
Mr. Forbes puts it not too strongly, “It is not 
too much to claim for Latin that it is an incom- 
parable means of general attainment of the ‘con- 
language.” This attainment 


sciousness of can 
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be best made in the beginning of the study of 


Latin if the teacher, with each new form or case 


of the Latin as comparison, time, asks how do we 
compare adjectives in Hnglish ? how express time ? 


VES, again, if in the first one or two years the 
pupil learns the forms and primary meaning of 
that 


page of his Knglish, that reveal the definition of 


one hundred Latin stems appear on every 


hundreds of terms of science, the professions and 


the arts, for example, if he knows that fac, fic, fy, 


fact, fect, fict, always vive an Enelish word the 
duct in a word 


If he 


half as 


idea of make, made: and that duc, 


carry the meaning of dead in some way. can 


add to these one hundred stems, many 


Latin prefixes and suffixes with their primary 
know when to use affect and effect, 


force, he may 


Il coll, Con, 


accept and ercept, and will know that 
col, co, begin a word there is the idea of with, and 
if the Latin osus appears in ose or ous in English, 


there is some idea of full 
Give the 


in the word, 

Latin beginner an eye to the root mean- 
ing of words, and he is on the way to the mastery 
of words in Enelish, Latin, French, Italian and 
Spanish. 

The habit lessens consulting a dictionary, and il- 
lumines and fixes the meaning when the lexicon 
is used. 

YES, again, if 
the letters ol 


the learner places his Latin 


words by their endings, and not by 


some model paradigm that he has blindly memor- 
reads the relation to the 


ized. In other words, he 


sentence of a Latin word from its face. As was, 


will, and had are sion of certain tenses in King 
lish, so ba, bi, era, are their equivalents in Latin. 
As the s that the 


subject is third person singular number, so Latin 


verh Joves reveals I) the final 


personal ending, m, s, ¢, etc., tell the person and 
number of every form of the finite verb, and he 


finds out how it is that some verb forms are finite 


and some infinitive. He learns to put Latin 
words into Enelish by reading backwards, ama- 


ba-m, m, I, ba, was, ama, loving, I was loving: or 
port-ae, ae. ot, port, the gate; capile, e yy or with, 
different this is from the 


capil, the head. How 


usual blind, groping way of translating. How 
it reveals the language structure and the ways of 
language making to the learner, 

YES, 
made the opportunity for the use of good, equiva- 
lent 


truly, if all translation into English is 


English, no stumbling, stabbing word for 
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word translation, but a transference of the thought. 
“Liber mihi est,” is not “A book is to me,” but “I 
have a book.” Yes, I repeat, if the teacher has 
an ear as quick to detect incorrect, inadequate 
English as to discover wrong Latin syntax or 
Latin form. 

It is the daily use of English in the expression 
of worth-while thought that the pupil needs to-day, 
not ability to read Latin off hand, nor to talk or 
write it. The best use of Latin is a better use of 
English, and Latin can give that better use far 
better than any modern tongue, its structure is so 
different, its roots are so thickly intertwined in the 
body of all our literature. 

So important do I deem these changes in ends 
and methods in the study of Latin to-day, that I 
confidently venture the assertion that a year and 
a half spent on the Latin lessons and the relations 
of Latin to English, and a half year on the fourth 
book of Ceasar and some Latin Fables would serve 
better the twentieth century needs of boy or girl 
than four to six years of Latin as it has been, and 
is still, taught. 

Four centuries ago it was “Latin for Latin.” 
Our boys and girls are not living in that age. 
And if they 
find that Latin is for that, and it gives them that, 


They need “Latin for Language.” 
many more than now will want Cicero and Vergil, 
and Cicero and Vergil will be worth their while. 


KLAG DAY 

The coming of Flag Day, which is June 14th, 
calls to our attention the recent interest which has 
been shown in the origin of the Stars and Stripes. 
An interesting book by Samuel Abbott entitled, 
“The Dramatic Story of Old Glory,” has recently 
appeared, and Lieutenant Commander McCandless 
has also published an interesting article in the 
National Geographic Magazine for October, 1917, 
entitled, “The Story of the American Flag.” Of 
still greater interest, however, is an article by 
George KE. Hastings in the Historical Outlook for 
April of this year, entitled, “Some New Evidence 
In this 
that it was 


on the Origin of the Stars and Stripes.” 
the author calls attention to the fact 
in all probability the navy which was the first 
branch of our service which would require the 
use of a new emblem, for it was on the high seas 
that such ships, as the new nation was to need, 
would require the display of a flag so as to dis- 
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Mr. Hastings 


goes on to show that there is the strongest prob- 


tinguish its vessels from pirates. 


ability that it was to Francis Hopkinson, native of 
Philadelphia, that the design of our national flag 
was due. He was a delegate to the second Con- 
1776, 


three to 


tinental Congress and in November, was 


appointed chairman of a committee of 
execute the business of the navy. Having been in- 
terested in heraldry from his youth, he was con- 
sidered an authority on the subject and had helped 
to prepare seals for various societies and states. 
From some communications of his to Congress 
that 
work which he had done in making drawings for 
“The flag of the United States of America,” “The 
Great Naval Flag of the United States” and other 
various 


we find he submits an itemized account of 


devices and ornaments for seals to de- 
partinents, currency, bills of exchange and the like. 

There was much dispute over Mr. Hopkinson’s 
bills for the designs which he made, and it was due 
to this that so much is to be found in the records 
about the amounts which he charged and the un- 
willingness of the government to pay for them. | 

Though the evidence at hand does not warrant 
us in stating absolutely that Francis Hopkinson 
was the designer of the national flag in its final 
form, there is a belief expressed by those whose 
authority in these matters is of great weight, that 
Hopkinson had a hand in the design of the starred 
device for the canton of the flag of June 14, 1777. 
There is also a strong support for the conclusion 
that the Stars and Stripes originated with the 
navy, and that originating in that branch of the 
service the flag was first used on our ships and 
only subsequently by our army. 

JAMES SULLIVAN, 
New York State Historian. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
ArtTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, France. 


There is but one overwhelming desire in the 
mind of the average American soldier in France: 
to get home at the earliest possible moment. He 
is supposed to be a perpetual growler; dissatisfied 


with everything and everybody; and desiring, 
while waiting for movement orders, only to be 
amused. Is it a movie? Then, say the wise ones, 
you can hold the interest of the doughboy. A 
vaudeville show will capture him; a cheap song 


and dance act or some claptrap, camouflaged under 
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the dignified title of entertainment, will bring 
him to the tent or hut two hours before the curtain 
held 
And are 


conditions in the Amer- 


But he can’t be interested or with 


rise Ss. 


anything serious or substantial. the wise 
ones who have studied { 
ican camps and cantonments and have had exper- 
ience in France justified in their statements ? 


The 


the day of the signing of the 


American soldier, 2.000.000. of him. from 


armistice, found time 


heavy on his hands. While in active service he had 


no time to complain. lis mind was occupied. 


Since the armistice the need for entertainment has 


been much 


greater than before. If each of the 
Y. M. C. A. entertainers now in France were t 
appear before 500 different men each night. i 
would require 3,000 nights to cover the field. But 
many of the men are billeted in small towns and 


ih] 
OSSTDLE 


to bring more than 
Many 


France is 


hamlets where it is in 


a handful together at one time and place. 
billets are cold, as 


When the 


hut to « nyo thre 


of these fuel in 


scarce. free time thev come 


to the Y. 


of companionship: and in 


men nave 


warmth and the comfort 


order to assure them 


selves of a seat during the movies or entertain- 


ment they frequently arrive two hours abead of 


time. 


Let it be said, howeve r, mn justice to the aver 


age soldier, that the calamity howlers are wrong 


all wrong—when they say that it is onlv the super- 


ficial that interests him. Our Occupational Diree- 


tion Commission was { that it could not get an 


audience, or hold one, and the suggestion was made 


that we begin or intersperse our work with musie 


or readings or other entertainment features, or 


announce a movie at the close. Only thus would 
the men be willing to sit out the prosy, solid 


pro- 


gram, which it was thought ld bore the soldier, 


who would listen, if at all, 


As | 


to me in 


only through courtesy. 


write, the answer to this eriticism comes 


memory of last evenine’s experience. 


oOul 


As our car drew up to a hut surrounded on three 


sides by a substantial stone wall, several hundred 


men were surging back and forth, playing volley 


ball, singing, standing line for chocolate and 


cakes, and waiting for the movies. No announce- 


ment had been made of our coming. The streets 
and squares of the beautiful French village were 
filled with gossiping and idling men. The hut 
forth to 


The yard was soon filled 


secretary, installed in our car, rode an- 


nounce our pre yoTamM. 
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to overflowing and an army transport wagon in 
the street furnished seats, as boys flock to a con- 
venient yshed to watch a baseball game inthe 
And there in 


through the 


states. ihe open, standing upon a 


rude bench, wonderful French twi- 


light in the historic village of Marroles, set in 


the valley of the Sarthe, we talked to the American 


soldier of the business and industrial conditions 


back home: the increasing need for trained men in 


every field; the possibilities for advancement in 


any chosen calling; the advantages of capitalizing 


the experience and information gained during the 


months spent in France; the need of looking to 


the future when making decision on the type of 


job desired: the advantages of returning to the 


old job unless good reasons exist for change, or of 
deciding on a change now if the man in civil life 
Was misplaced or unhap v. And, constantly there 
was kept before the men the need of making a life 
as well as a living. 

And then the aftermeetings or conferences led 
()ues- 


vy the various members of the Commission. 


} 


tions were asked by the men and problems  pre- 


sented, the solution frequently being offered by a 


fellow soldier or officer. References were given 


books to be secured at their post 


the men, the 


libraries or on the boat or on the other side. Ima- 
gine if you can, being surrounded at79:30 at night 
in an open courtyard in France, by a group of half 
a hundred young mechanics and engineers, all in 


With no 


from flickering matches held by 


the uniform wf the American soldier. 


light save that 


] 


patient members of the group, one after another 


writes laboriously upon whatever bit of paper he 


muster, the title of a book given him or the 


name and location of a school 


can 


« may attend or the 


1 


kind of a course he should pursue. 


And then the personal interviews, the results 


from which are most gratifying. Many a boy who 


has persuaded himself that for lack of 


money he 


cannot complet some line of study or school course, 
is led to see how without 


adequate finances he may 
work his way through school and thus prepare for 


the profession or calling of his choice. 


p 
(ratifying indeed is the support given this work 


by G. H. Q. and G. 5 and other military organi- 


zations. The cooperation of the U.S. department 
of labor through its employment service and that 
like organizations, 


The 


of other Is significant in the 


whole-hearted backing of the 


highest degree. 
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American KE. F. University and of commanding 
generals and school officers is of tremendous value 
to the movement. Most significant and gratifying 
of all, however, are the expressions from the men 
themselves. Decisions on their part, that on re- 
turn to America they will, at tremendous sacrifice, 
hetter fit themselves for their work in the world, 
Many 


return with a new vision, a determination to secure 


means much for our future citizenship. 


an education, to help support needy family mem- 
bers; to practice thrift and begin a savings ac- 
count, where before there was complete wastage 
of both time and money. The good-bves and 
handshakes and final questions of the boys, as they 
gather round our ear, offer the most substantial 
evidence that seed sown in France will bear fruit 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Few people in America realize the effect for 
good or for ill that 2,000,000 returning American 
soldiers will have upon the life of our nation, dur- 
these 2,000,000 


ine the next decade. To throw 


back into the currents of our industrial, our eco- 
life, 


some as discontented 


some of them as misfits, 


their lot in 


nomic, our social 
erumblers at 
“this man’s war,” some with a distorted concep- 
tion of what is due them as a wage compensation 
in light of the exorbitant salaries paid their 
friends and neighbors who stayed at home—to so 
throw these men back would be to cripple and 


dwarf their own lives and hinder American prog- 


ress for a generation. But these men and_ their 
allies have accomplished the greatest piece of con- 


The 


noble and unselfish part plaved in this human 


structive work ever recorded in_ history. 


drama by them is but an earnest of the great work 
they can do in helping to shape a world for the 
arts of peace and in laving the foundation for an 


understanding of true internationalism. 


“DEMOCRACY” SET TO MUSIC 
A dozen leading American composers vied with 
each other to supply music for Democracy,” a 


poem which was published in the Journal, Decem- 


ber, 1918, and which has been hailed as a new 


national anthem of world-wide significance, re- 


flecting faithfully the spirit of the times. . It has 
received the warm praise of a multitude of eminent 
men, among them President Poincare, of France; 
Former 


Wil- 


Premier Lloyd George, of England; 


President Taft: four members of President 
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son’s cabinet; Speaker Champ Clark, Cardinal 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Edwin Markham, 
Clark, the Christian 
deavor Society; Rabbi Krauskopf, Ella Wheeler 


Gibbons, 


Francis E. founder of Kn- 
Wilcox, W. Bourke €ockran, Amelie Rives Trau- 
betsky, Geraldine Farrar, Booth Tarkington, Rich- 
mond P. Hobson, Robert B. Mantell, Clark Howell, 
Lilian Whiting, and hundreds of others. 

Among the composers who set “Democracy” to 
music were some distinguished musicians, who had 
written operas and songs. 


many An impartial 


committee, of 


New 


community singing, was chairman, judged 


which Sigmund Spaeth, a_ well- 
York musical editer and director of 
the 


compositions without knowing the names of the 


known 


composers, and announced that all the versions 
were of unusual merit, but the one which later 
proved to be ly Carrie Jacobs-Bond. author of 


“Perfect Dav” and other celebrated was 
Mrs. 


now heen placed on sale throughout this country 


songs, 
entitled to first place. Bond’s setting has 
and in Kurope, and already a separate edition for 
quartette singing has been called for and also 
supplied. 

It will please our readers to know that a prom- 
inent Boston publisher, who saw “Democracy” in 
one of the thousands of daily, weekly and monthly 
journals in which it was copied, wrote the author 
of the the that a 
volume of poems by William Mill Butler, inelud- 


words about it and result. is 


ing “Democracy,” will be 


fall. Mr. Butler 


few of them have ever appeared in print, as they 


published early im the 


has written many poems, but 
were not written with a view to immediate pub- 
lication. Poetry has been his passion from child- 
hood up and he has written for the pleasure of 
writing and because he felt that he had a message 
to convey. The critics of the Boston publishing 
house found the sixty or more poems which have 
now been gathered in a first edition so “original 
and full of lofty sentiment, as well as pathos and 
humor,” that an immediate offer of publication 
was made and accepted. 
PROFESSOR OF CARROLL WILL LEAVE FACUL- 
TY AT CLOSE OF YEAR 

Dean Samuel B. Ray, for the past thirty-five 
years a professor at Carroll College, will sever his 
relations with the college at the close of the present 
school term, and will enter business life. 


For thirty-five years Professor Ray has been 
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instructor of mathematics and education, and in 
1904 became the first dean of the college, holding 
the For 


has also been vice-president and financial secre- 


position ever since. several 


years he 
tary of the Maxwell-Ray Company of Milwaukee, 
a corporation engaged in house furnishing, interior 
decoration and the manufacture of mirrors, up 
Dean 


Rav’s son, Walter, has had the management of 


holstered furniture and lighting fixtures. 


the business in charge, but since its enlargement in 


the wholesale department, it requires an increase in 
the managerial force, henee Mr. Ray desires to 
enter active association with the business. 


Herald 


little to Say. 


When interviewed by a member of The 


staff, Dean Ray said he had very 


“Tam simply leaving for purely business reasons,” 


he said, “believing that | am needed in the work 


that I am to enter into. I am not really calling 


it a resignation, but | am simply disconnecting 
my relations with the college.” 


Dean Ray has always been a great friend and 


adviser of all students who attended the college, 


and the student body especi: ly regrets that he is 


to leave the faculty. 

Following is a statement issued by President H. 
Pp. Houghton: 

“Mav | 
press my personal appreciation of the work and 


Prof. Samuel B. Ray, 


use the columns of your paper to ex- 


worth of who has recently 


handed me his resignation as dean of Carroll Col- 
lege. 
to Waukesha last June to as- 


“Coming, as I did, 


1 


sume the duties of the presidency of the college, I 


> 


have found in Mr. Ray a loyal supporter and aid; 


he has given of his best in the matter of advice 
and kindly helpfulness and | 


He has served 


well; always at his post of 


have enjoved his 
Carroll faithfully 


duty and always read) 


friendship. and 


to work for the best interests of the college, he 


has been a fine example of devotion to work and 


faithfulness well worthy of emulation. 
“Mr. 


desire, to 


Ray from the Carroll faculty at his 


VORS 
business career fon 


and 


ownh engage ma 


goes with my personal good 


which he is eminently which has been 
awaiting him, and he 
wishes and sincere good will. 

Very truly yours, 


Herbert P. 


( arroll ( ‘ollege.” 


HoOvuGHTON. 
President of 


The Journal wishes for Dean Rav a_ business 


success and many years of happiness. 








_ 
-] 
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PROFESSOR BURR RETIRES 

After thirty-five years in Beloit College, Pro- 
fessor A. W. Burr retires from active service. 

Mr. Burr began his educational career at the 
age of fifteen in Poland, Ohio, teaching a district 
school of thirty-five pupils. President McKinley 
began his teaching that same winter in an ad- 
joining district. When eighteen, Mr. Burr was 
principal of a country academy at Richfield, Ohio, 
near Cleveland. The next year he entered Oberlin 


College, and during the last three years of his 


course taught daily two classes of preparatory 
Latin. 

During the long winter vacation of his senior 
year, he was vice-principal of Humiston Institute, 
a well-known military school of Northern Ohio, 

After combining studying and teaching for two 
vears in New York City and Oberlin, Mr. Burr 
Latin of the 


preparatory and ladies’ departments, numbering 


Was appointed, in 1870, tutor of 


over eight hundred students. During this service 
he spent a long winter vacation of three months in 
visitine the famous preparatory schools of New 
England. Ex-Senator Burton of Ohio was an 
Oberlin colleague as tutor of Greek. 

Resigning in 1874, Mr. Burr was in Andover 
Seminary for a year, and while there was called 
to the principalship of the “Hallowell Classical 


School,” established by the Congregationalists of 


Maine. 


of its board of trustees. 


Honorable James G, Blaine was president 
John Washburn and wife 
of the Washburn & Crosby firm of Minneapolis, 
While in 
Maine, Mr. Burr was for three years principal of 
the “State Maine Pedagogical Society.” 


received their education in this school. 


After eight head of the Hallowell 
school, Mr. Burr was called, in 1884, to the princi- 
This 


became a well known preparatory school for boys, 


vears as 


palship of Beloit College Academy. soon 
having an attendance of over two hundred from 
all parts of the Northwest. One fall, thirty-eight 
boys began Greek in one class. During this twen- 
tv-three years as head of the academy, the princi- 
pal always taught the beginning and the senior 
classes in Latin and Greek. 

In 1886, Principal Burr was made professor of 
pedagogy, a chair that few colleges had in those 
days. For the last ten years Professor Burr has 
given all his time to the preparation of teachers. 


For twenty-five years nearly all the teachers sent 
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out by Beloit College have been under his instruc- 


tion in education, and most of them have been 
placed by him in the schools of Wisconsin and 
Illinois. 

Six years ago “the boys” of the old academy 
made their old principal a Christmas gift of money 
and land for a cottage on the shore of Lake Su- 
perior, near Ontonagon, Michigan. 


Mr. Burr is an architect, and both his home in 


Beloit and his cottage, “Cedar Lodge,” have 
numerous unique features. 
Professor Burr’s ideal of the scholar’s life is 


head work in the morning and hand work or play 
in the afternoon. He has a book in manuscript 
on “Useful Latin,” written by the waves of the 
“unsalted sea,’ and he plans to build a boat there 
this summer. 

Some five thousand of his pupils are at work the 
world over. As they send him greetings, as they 
have opportunity, he knows the teacher’s joy, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters and thou shalt 
find it after many years.” 

The Journal wishes for Professor Burr many 
years of happiness and real enjoyment of life at a 
good old age. We shall welcome his thoughts for 


publication, 
KEEP THE GARDENS GROWING 
| Tune—NWeep the Home Fires Burning | 
We were called in from our baseball, 
We were called out from our books, 
For our country needed gardens 
And our country needed cooks: 
And we'll not complain of duties 
As the summer days pass by, 
For we're proud to help our country, 
So we sing instead of sigh. 
Chorus 
Keep the gardens growing 
When the sun is glowing, 
When the soil bakes hard and cracks 
Just cultivate. 
There’s a fine crop growing, . 
We'll all keep up our hoeing, 
Make our gardens weedless, too, 
Till the crops are reaped. 
Overseas there came a calling, 
“Feed the hungry children here.” 
So we've laid out bigger gardens 
And we'll work them hard this vear. 
For no girl who loves her country 
Can resist a eall so true, 
For the little folks in Europe 
Are our friends and neighbors, too. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











MILWAUKEE MEETING NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
June 26th to July 5th, 1919 


“The schools of this country should begin a 
campaign against slovenly speech.” 
R. B. Dudgeon was re-elected superintendent of 


schools of Madison for the coming school year. 

Manitowoc Board of Education is ready to go 
ahead in the matter of providing a new high 
school. 

All county superintendents who were elected to 
that office at the spring election will meet State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary in conference, June 
26th and 27th, 1919. 

There is a patriotism of peace as well as a 
War is but it is 
portant, just the same, that pupils should memor- 


patriotism of war. over, im- 


ize patriotic songs and salute the flag. 


Take advantage of the “special railroad rate” 
for teachers who will attend the National Educa- 
Convention at Milwaukee—June 26th to 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT. 


tion 
July 5th. 


Oconomowoc is stirring itself educationally and 
the citizens are calling for a new high school build- 
ing. How they feel about it will be found out very 
shortly at a special meeting for that purpose. 

“Pediculosis,” the scientific camouflage for head 
lice, is no longer a condition in the schools of 
Clinic.” 


That’s right—do all you can for those who need it. 


Kenosha. Kenosha has a “Barbers’ 


The pupils of the public schools of Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, own $12,325.00 in War Savings Stamps 
and $11.650.00 in Tibertv Bonds, making a total 
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of $23,975.00 in Uncle Sam’s securities for 100 
pupils or very nearly $24.00 per pupil. 

E. J. Young, county superintendent of schools 
of Grant county, is putting on a big campaign for 
consolidating schools. 'The shortage of teachers 
Do it 
children of your county. 
Marsh, 
school man and former chief clerk of the assembly, 
died at 
April. 


Wisconsin in 


almost demands consolidations. now—the 


sooner the better for thi 


Charles Osborne prominent Wisconsin 
his home, Omro, Wisconsin, the last of 
Mr. Marsh was a graduate of University of 
1883. He held many responsible 


positions in school work. 


The supervising teachers of the several coun- 
ties of the state will convene during the week of 
August 4th, 1919, in conference with State Super- 
intendent C. P. Cary and staff. The county super- 
intendents of the state meet during the same week, 


on Thursday and Friday, August 6-7, 1919. 


Platteville has just completed its $150,000.00 
high school building. It is the pride of the south- 
west and stands as a monument to fifty years of 


educational progress in Platteville. The struc- 
ture is well calculated to accommodate the de- 
mand for years to come and it is thoroughly 


modern in every respect. 
Pendleton, assistant 


English in charge of training teachers at the Uni- 


Charles Ss. professor of 
versity of Wisconsin, will teach his courses in the 
University of Chicago during the coming summer. 


He shall 


University of Wisconsin next year for study, and 


also be on leave of absence from the 


he will be at the University of Chicago. 


L. R. Klinger, principal of the Bessemer, Mich., 
High School, has been selected by the 


committee of the board of education for the posi- 


teachers’ 


tion of principal of the Stevens Point High School 
1919-1920, to fill the the 
resignation of D. Newberry, who has been elected 


for vacancy caused by 


superintendent of the New London public schools. 


George C. Shutts, professor of mathematics of 
Normal located at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, has resigned. He and Mrs. Shutts will 


make their future home in the Bitterroot Valley, 


the State School, 


Montana, where their daughter lives. Mr. Shutts 


has been connected with the above named school 


for thirty years, about, and he has been favorably 


known throughout the state of Wiseonsin as a 
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practical teachers’ institute conductor. Nationally public speaking department. Miss May Rankin, 


he is known as an author of one of the most widely 
used text-books 6n geometry. The Journal wishes 
for Mr. and Mrs. Shutts many years of happiness 
best of health Hun- 
normal, and former stu- 


and the in their new home. 
dreds of eraduates of the 
dents, will: feel that one of their dearest friends 
is no longer connected with “Whitewater Normal.” 
He will make new friends, and they will love him 
as have those who have learned to know him in 


Wisconsin. 


Miss Martha Riley, who for seven years has been 
supervisor of attendance of the Madison public 
schools, has been appointed director of social work 
United for Wiscon- 


She will continue with her present work until 


for the States health service 
sin. 
the close of the school vear. The new work will 
be largely educational, including health talks be- 
fore women’s clubs and other organizations. 

Miss Riley instituted the parent-teacher associa- 
tions of this city. She also was one of the chief 
supporters of the school garden system which has 


grown to have an enrollment of 700 students. 


Increased teaching of French and Spanish in 
Wisconsin public schools during the past 18 months 
and decreased teaching of German are indicated 
in striking figures in a recent report of the Wis- 
consin Association of Modern Language Teachers. 

French was taught in only seven high schools 
and 14 private schools in Wisconsin in October, 
1917. 


offer courses in 


Now 104 schools, including 79 high schools, 
French. wo years of the lan- 
guage are offered in 35 schools. 

Spanish was taught in five high schools and 
four private schools in October, 1917. It is now 
taught in 17 schools. 

German was taught in 285 schools in 1917-18. 
It is now taught in 48 schools, of which 39 are 
Only 


first-year German. 


public schools. 20 of these schools now offer 


TWO NEW CARROLL PROFESSORS COMING 
Herbert P. 
Houghton, president of Carroll College, of the 


Announcement was made by Dr. 


appointment of two new professors to the faculty 
of the college, who will take charge of their duties 


with the beginning of the new term in September. 


Dr. Willard Marsh has been appointed professor 


of debate and public speaking, to assist in the 


who has for years been at the head of the depart- 
ment, will continue literature. Dr. Marsh is a 
graduate of Hamilton College, of Clinton, N. Y., 
and has also received from Princeton University 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He has had 
considerable experience in teaching, and comes to 
Waukesha very highly recommended. 

Ray E. Haberman has been appointed professor 
of physical education and athletic coach, to take 
the place of Coach John E. Fries, who will sever 
his relations with the college at the end of this 
term. Professor Haberman is a graduate of the 
famous Y. M. C. 
has turned out some of the best athletic directors 


A. College at Springfield, which 
in the country. Professor Haberman also comes 
with a very high recommendation. 


PENSIONS HELP SOLVE CHILD 
LABOR PROBLEMS. 


MOTHERS’ 


The last lingering argument against child labor 
laws and their strict enforcement is being answered 
in a very practical way through the establishment 
of mothers’ pensions, says the national child labor 
committee in a statement showing the growing 
1913 the 
first mothers’ pension law to go into state-wide 
effect 


thirty-three states of the Union have mothers’ pen 


popularity of this form of relief. In 


went into operation in Illinois. To-day 
sion laws. 

The primary object of these laws, says the com- 
for the sake of 


mittee, is to maintain the home 


society and of the children. Through the death 
of the husband and father, or his incapacitation 
by illness, or his desertion, the self-support of the 


If the 


children are put in an institution, or if the mother 


family falls upon the mother and children, 


goes out to work and leaves the children at home 
uncared for, or if she stays at home with the chil- 
dren and starves with them, the home life is weak- 
ened or wrecked. School authorities say that when 
children stay away from school and the truant 
officer looks them up it is almost always found 
that they lack home care and usually it is because 
the mother must go out to work. 

It is sometimes asserted that a hardship is im- 
posed by child labor laws on families in which the 
wages of the children are needed for the family 
Many such laws provide exemptions on 
But if the children join 


support. 
the ground of poverty. 
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the ranks of child labor they are subjected to all 
its physical and moral dangers and are deprived of 
the education which in a democracy is supposed to 
Mothers’ pen- 
sions are a practical way of meeting the situation, 


be the right of every boy and girl. 


as they prevent the home from being broken up for 
reasons of poverty, except where the mother is in- 
efficient or immoral, and they enable the children 
They also make life easier for 
of child 
labor and compulsory education laws, as these offi- 
to refuse 


to go to school. 


5 


officials entrusted with the enforcement 


cials sometimes do not have the heart 
working papers to children whose families they 
know to be in difficult circumstances. 

Mothers’ pensions take the form of straight 
grants to deserving dependent mothers, but their 
basis is not charity. Their justification is like 
that of social insurance, as they represent a con- 
ception of the state as having a duty toward its 
citizens. The word “pension” is not always used 
in the statutes, the word “compensation” being 
substituted because it better describes the real pur- 
pose and spirit of this kind of legislation. In New 
Jersey the act is called “An act to promote home 
life for dependent children.” 


HOLD YOUR LIBERTY BONDS. 


Next to the imperative duty of American citi- 
zens to support the Liberty Loan is their duty to 
hold their Liberty Bonds. It is not full service 


to the country to purchase Liberty Bonds and then 


throw them upon the market, thus putting upon 
others the real burden of financing the war. Un- 


less the necessity for disposing of them is very 
great, every owner of a Liberty Bond should hold 
fast to it. 

Holding onto one’s bonds means that one has 
not only lent so much money to his government but 
also that he is not spending that money for goods, 
labor, and transportation needed by the nation in 
the prosecution of the war, and is thus leaving the 
resources of the country more freely at the dis- 
posal of the government as well as giving it finan- 
cial backing. This is a double service. 

Secretary Baker says that the wide distribution 
of the Liberty Bonds among the mass of the Amer- 
ican people makes our Liberty Loans the soundest 
national financing in history. It is a good thing 


for every Liberty Bond holder to be a creditor 


of his or her government, and it is a good thing 
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for the nation for its obligations to be widely scat- 
tered among its citizens and not congested into the 
hands of the rich. It is a most hopeful thing for 
the United States that the best 


world, the Liberty Bonds, is very widely distribut- 


; : . 
Investment in the 


ed among millions of its citizens. 


Judging the future by the past, our government 


bonds issued during this war are going to rise 
greatly in value with peace. In 1888 four per 
cent United States bonds sold in the open market 


ght over $139— 


that is, $139 and some cents for a $100 bond. That 


as high as $130 and in 1901 brou 


the Liberty Bonds are going to rise well above par 


in value is something that the most conservative 


will admit is well within the bounds of possibility. 


unserupulous, 
I 


in finance, realize the worth of Liberty Bonds, and 


The shrewd and the birds of prey 


are going to use every effort to secure them from 
the hands of those owners of them who are unin- 
formed or who are ignorant of stock and invest- 


The 


be offering stock of wildeat companies or other 


ment values. favorite method will probably 


speculative ventures. Speculative is really too con- 
servative a word to apply to some of these stocks, 
since to say that they have a speculative value is 


flattering in the extreme; they have no value at 
all except in the hands of unscrupulous people who 
trade them for money or Liberty Bonds to ignor- 
ant investors. 

Some of the get-rich-quick schemers propose not 
to trade their gold-brick stock for Liberty Bonds 
but to lend their clients money to buy their stock, 
taking Liberty Bonds as security. This is camou 


flage—only a thinly disguised method of securing 


Liberty worthless or near-worthless 


Bonds for 
stock. 

Every holder of a Liberty Bond before he dis- 
poses of it, and especially before he trades it for 
stocks or other bonds, should consult a bank. Much 
to the 


money will be thereby saved owners of Lib- 
erty Bonds and the finances of the American people 


be better conserved. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency of Chicago, and 
the National Teachers’ Agency are to have head- 
quarters during the N. E. A. meeting in Mil- 
waukee in Machinery Hall, Booth No. 3. The 
post office, registration and information desk 
will be located in Machinery Hall, which is un- 
derneath the auditorium where meetings will be 
held daily. 
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EDUCATION SPELLS OPPORTUNITY. 

Our Democracy Should Support a System of Uni- 
versal, Free and Compulsory Education by 
Federal, State and Local Taxation. 

very day the value of education is more fully 
realized. As society becomes more complex and 
the ordinary needs of humanity are satisfied only 
through a more complicated system of production 
and distribution, the success of any man becomes 
dependent not merely upon general intelligence 
and training, but also upon specific schooling for 
the work which he is carrying on. As the results 
of science are made the basis of all industries, 
there comes to be no occupation for which some 
degree of definite preparation is not increasingly 
valuable and even imperative. 

All of our young 
women, are coming to feel the truth of this, and to 


men, and indeed, our young 


ask why a better chance for success is not afforded 
Day by day 


the people are realizing that education is the 


through the training of the schools. 


supreme duty of society and the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the state. ‘The demand is insistent that 
educational opportunities should be universal and 
free and compulsory. A universal education does 
not mean exactly the same kind of schooling for all 
boys and girls in town and in country alike. The fu- 
ture life and occupation of every person should 
determine the scope and quality of the instruction 
that is given. Nevertheless, the basic truth is that 
education should be equal in the opportunity it af- 
fords. ‘The country child should have as good a 
schooling as the city child. The early education of 
a boy or girl in rural schools should vary from that 
of the urban districts merely in order to prepare 
more specifically for life by using the present en- 
vironment. 

That all schooling should be free is a lesson 
which it took us in this country many generations 
fully to learn, and today we are the only great 
nation which recognizes the truth in theory, and 
we have most fully carried it out in practice. The 
people as a whole tax themselves to give educational 
opportunity to every rising generation. In part 
this taxation is indirect in so far as through its 
own special means the federal government collects 
funds, which it thereafter distributes to the various 
commonwealths for the subsidizing of certain va- 
rieties of education. In one sense state taxation 
for school purposes may be construed as an indirect 


levv, in so far as those communities of the state are 
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concerned which are receiving the proceeds of taxa- 
tion in more populous or wealthy sections of the 
commonwealth. It is the ultimate duty of every 
comunity, however, to furnish to its own children 
the best opportunity within its power. However 
much the federal government may subsidize, and 
however much the state may sustain local effort 
through state contributions, every social unit, 
whether in town or in country, has the first re- 
snonsibility in matters educational. It behooves 
every man, therefore, who looks forward to the 
right conditions for his own children to become 
a missionary in the cause of public education and 
an earnest and consistent advocate of more money 
for public schools. 

When education is universal and free it needs 
also to be compulsory. Many soldiers and sailors 
in the national service today bewail the fact that 
through their own opposition or through parental 
indifference they were allowed to escape any real 
schooling, and therefore find themselves handi- 
capped by the lack of that training which might 
otherwise have made them more capable and have 
opened to them more than one chance for advance- 
ment, not only in war, but also in times of peace. 

We believe, then, that education is the absolute 
condition of national progress for any people and 
of national safety for any democracy ; that it is the 
vital obligation of society towards every member ; 
that it is the greatest responsibility of the state and 
cannot be entrusted to any other agency; that the 
opportunity it affords must be universal, free and 
obligatory ; that the supreme ideal is that education 
should be made to spell opportunity for every child, 
boy or girl, rich or poor, in every part of the land. 


Question for Discussion. 


1. Why does a democracy need better schools 
than people do under other forms of government ? 

2. Why should our federal government use the 
proceeds of indirect taxation (tariff, ete.) partly 
for school purposes ? 

3. Why is free schooling (free tuition, free 
text-books, ete.) both just and necessary ? 

4. Why are compulsory education laws neces- 
sary ? 

5. Why have rural schools been inferior to city 
schools in the United States and elsewhere ? 


“T want to see the decent men strong and the 
strong men decent.”—T’. R. 
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PATRIOTIC INSTRUCTION. 


“The schools must make democracy safe for the 
world.” What we believe today must be made ac- 
cessible to the youth of our schools, if the future 
citizenship of our nation is to be of a higher type 
ten years from now than recent events lead us to 
believe it is at persent in some parts of our country. 

Somehow, some people think of “our country” 
as so much land and water, so many square miles 
3ut such a con- 
ception is too materialistic to make a good citizen: 
it argues a selfish and narrow interpretation of life 
When 
past—our boys in action in the terrible world war 
—it is not hard to understand that it is the 
of democracy” that put the fight into men. 


of territory, so much wealth. 


and governments itself. one studies our 


“snirit 

The 
meaning of democracy is hard to define to a mind 
not educated in the American school, but the whole 
world is now certain that along with our drive for 
money, Americans possess the spirit of service 
toward all mankind, and that we are willing to 
abandon our “money mad” ambition and do our 
part to “make the world safe for democracy,” if 
necessary. 

Very briefly we state an outline of sound, pa- 
triotic instruction given in the Appleton high 
school by Principal Paul G. W. Keller. The whole 
scheme is to reveal to the students, so that they 
may catch it, the spirit of democracy as against 
the mechanical conception of it. For the past 
five years special classes were offered three times 
a week; democracy one semester followed by citi- 
zenship the next semester. It is now offered to the 
whole school. Every Wednesday simple, practical, 
concrete, patriotic interpretations are given the 
school of the documents of our national foundation 
and the part they play in the building and develop- 
ment of our national life. 

“Democracy is that social institution through 
which is guaranteed to all members of the institu- 
tion : 

“(a) Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people.” 

(b) Social justice in freedom of speech, free- 
dom of worship, equality of opportunity to enjoy all 
the privileges of a rich life, ete. 

Together with this is studied the fourteen points 
As far 
as possible the school will be so handled as to 
develop a desire on the pupils’ part to study the 


of Wilson’s catechism of world freedom. 
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present developments of peace and to understand 
the result whatever the terms may be. 

Further it is the desire to develop the habit to 
keep well informed in regard to matters of state 
and national importance. Above all else to be pa- 


triotie in mind and deed. 


| Tune On Wisconsin. | 
On with boys’ clubs, on with girls’ clubs, 
Plunge right in the work. 
Let no laggard join our numbers 


Who would ev 
On with bovs’ 

Let this be 
What we shall undertake 

We'll win or die! 


r shirk. 
clubs, on with girls’ clubs, 


our ery: 


BOOK REVIEWS 

A First Book in Spanish. By J. P. Wickeroham 
Crawford Jr., Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 
This book presents the fundamental principles 
of Spanish grammar in such a way as to give the 
students a certain degree of power in speaking, 
understanding, reading and writing the language. 
It is not a reference grammar. The words used 
are a part of-the vocabulary of a high school stu- 
dent. Price, $1.20. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Publishers. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary, including all the 
words in common use defined so that they can be 
easily understood. Edited by William D. Lewis, 
A.M., Ped.D., Principal William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia: Edgar A. Singer, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Modern Philosophy, 
University of Pennsylvania. John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia and Chicago, Publishers. 

American Red Cross Text-Books on First Aid. (1) 
General Edition. (2) First Aid Woman’s Edi- 
tion. 3) Home Hygiene and care of the sick. 
These books are of the type and character that 








commands them at once. Every home should 
have this set. Every teacher’s desk will make 
use of them. Publishers, P. Blakiston’s Son & 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pitman’s Progressive French Grammar. By Frank 
A. Hedgecock, Docture es Letters (Paris) M. A. 
(Birmingham), ete. The plan of this text is to 
learn “‘to speak, write and read the language— 
literary knowledge is not excluded, but it is put 


last, after the acquirement of the idiom.’”’ Pub- 
lishers, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. Price, 


$1.45. 

Sunshine Lands of Europe. Four delightful stories 
of child life in the lands of southwestern Europe. 
Valuable as supplementary material for classes 
in geography, English, or history. Quaintly il- 
lustrated. Price, 64 cents. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Happy Tales for Story Time. By Eleanor L. Skin- 


ner and Ada M. Skinner. Bright stories beauti- 
fully retold and _ illustrated. American Book 
Company, Publishers. 

MacMillan French Series, ‘‘Columba,’’ Merinee, 
and ‘‘LeRoi des Montagnes,’”’ about. Price, 60e. 
The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 

Lippincott Farm Manuals. J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany, Publishers. 
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Great Deeds of Great Men. By Evie Corney and 
George W. Rooland. Intended for intermediate 
grades to give all an idea of how the world came 
to be known as it is today. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Publishers. 

First Principles of Agriculture. Revised Edition. 
3y Emmet S. Goff, late Professor of Horticulture, 
University of Wisconsin, and D. D. Mayne, Prin- 
cipal, School of Agriculture, and Professor of 
Agricultural Pedagogics, University of Minne- 


sota. 272 pages, with colored plates and illus- 
trations. Price, 96c. American Book Company, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 

The Teacher, the School, and the Community. By 
Inez N. McFee. Cloth, 256 pages. Price, $1.24. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 

Types of Childven’s Literature. A Collection of the 
World’s Best Literature for Children. Compiled 
and edited by Walter Barnes, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, State Normal School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. Cloth. xiii + 462 pages. Price, 
$1.50. World Book Company. 

Applied Economic Botany. 3ased Upon Actual Ag- 
ricultural and Gardening Projects. 3y Melville 
Thurston Cook, Ph.D. (Lippincott’s Farm Life 
Text Series. Edited by K. C. Davis, Ph.D., Cor- 
nell). 142 illustrations. Price, $1.60. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Publishers. 

Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. 
By Larua Rountree Smith. The material is well 
selected and the arrangement of it well directed 
to meet the claims for the book, something and 
workable. Price, 60c. 3erkley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, Publishers. 

Uncle Sam’s Boys With Pershing’s Troops at the 
Front. By H. Irving Hancock. A book every 
growing boy should have an opportunity to read 
or better own himself. Henry Alternus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. 

Graded Sentences for Analysis. By Mary R. Ross- 
man and Mary W. Mills. Third Edition. Selec- 
tions from the Best Literature and systematically 
graded for class use. Price, 40c. Lloyd Adams 
Noble, 31 West 15th Street, New York City, Pub- 
lisher. 

First Book in Algebra. By Ford and Ammerman. 
Plenty exercises, very good problems, graphical 
reputation, and thoroughly modern. Price, 
$1.20. The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 

A Second Book of Composition. By Briggs and Mc- 
Kinney—thoroughly modern, including a long 
chapter on “Journalism” and ‘Short Stories.’’ A 
good book. Price, $1.24. Ginn & Company, 
Publishers. 

The Science of Everyday Life (Projects for Junior 
High Schools). By Van Buskirk and Smith. One 
of the good books put out. A very fine book in 
Elementary Science. Practical topics. Well il- 
lustrated and up-to-date. Price, $1.40. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Publishers. 

Solid Geometry. 3y Palmer and Taylor. Present- 
ed to emphasize some of its applications as well 
as to give a thorough training in logical reason- 
ing. Price, S80c. Scott, Foresnian and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Publishers. 

Builders of Democracy. By Edwin Greenlaw. “The 
Service, told in Song and Story, of Those who 
Gave us Freedom. The New Crisis and How it 
must be met, and the greater freedom that is to 
come.” Price, 64c.. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., Publishers. 


The United States in the World War. By John 
Bach McMaster, Professor of American History 
in the University of Pennsylvania. This volume 
makes clear the facts regarding the participation 
of the United States in the world war. In these 
facts everybody is interested and it is presented 
clearly and impartially. A volume which should 
be owned by every progressive citizen. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Modern Americans. A biographical school reader 
for upper grades, by Chester M. Sanford, Dept. 
of Expression, Ill. State Normal University, and 
Grace A. Owen, Teacher of Reading, Ill. State 
Normal University. It tells about real folks and 
practical everyday life of great men. A very 
timely and useful reader. 

History Stories for Primary Grades. By John W. 
Wayland, Ph.D. Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Good stories, well told for supple- 
mentary reading for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grades. 
Price, 60c. The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 

Good English, Book Three. By William H. Elson 
and George L. Marsh. This completes the series 
and intended for use in the Seventh and Eighth 
school year. Emphasis laid on ‘Oral Work.” 
Price, 64c. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago, Publishers. 

War Book of the University of Wisconsin. By the 
members of the faculty. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is an interesting, instructive 
and timely book which should be in every home 
library, and every public and school library. it 
very briefly but convincingly and authentically 
answers the question. “Who Is Responsible 
for the War?” Price, 50 cents, post paid. 

Aldine Readers—Revised Editions, with ‘‘Sugges- 
tion to Teachers” in the back of each book, and 
“Learning to Study and Think following each 
selection in Books Three and Four.’’ The set also 
includes ‘‘Learning to Read—a Manual for 
Teachers.” Newson & Company, Chicago, IIl., 
Publishers. 








Meet Us in Milwaukee at the N. E. A. 


During the N. E. A. meeting in Milwaukee, we 
shall have a booth near the post office, registration 
and information desk in Machinery Hall. If looking 
for a position or a teacher, be sure to call upon us. 


National Teachers’ Agency, Genernl Offices, Evanston, Illinois 
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Cataloging Rules on Cards 


Compiled by Helen Turvill = 
Wisconsin Library School = 
Rules, $2.50 Guides, 70c Case, 50c = 


Library Supplies Department 
Write for our Catalogue 
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Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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The Long Years Ago Stories. By Alice Ross Colver. 
“Why Mr. Robin’s Breast is Red,’ ‘‘How Miss 
Kitty Learned to Purr,’’ ‘“‘Why the Braver Boy 
is Always Busy,” ete. Henry Alternus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. 

Vocational English. A text book for Commercial 
and Technical Schools. By William B. Brown, 
Ph.B., and George L. Marsh, Ph.D. Price, $1.12. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, Publish- 
ers. 2 

Lake English Classics. French Short Stories. By 
Harry C. Schweikeet, M.A. Buke’s Conciliation 
with America. Russian Short Stories, by Harry 
C. Schweikeet, M.A. Essays, English and Amer- 
ican, by Raymond MacDonald Aldin. One Hun- 
dred Narrative Poems, by George E. Teter, M.A. 
Price, 48ce each. Scott, Foresman and Company, 


Chicago, Publishers. 

Kighth Grade Poems. By Ulysses F. Axtell. This 
book is intended to illustrate ‘‘The Teaching of 
Literature.’’ By the same author and publishers. 
Price, 50c. C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 

The French Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. A 
very fine book for seventh grade reading. One 
of the ‘geographical series.”’ Worth seeing. 


Price, 60c. 
Publishers. 

Bulletine—Education, Its Aims, Subject Matter and 
Processes. By Elmer Harrison, Wildo Depart- 
ment of Education, State Normal School, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin. 

La France Heroique. Episodes De La Grande 
Guerre, Exercises and Vocabulary. By Freder- 
ick Hay Osgood, Milton Academy, Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. To France, who in the blackest hours 
of night did not despair; To France, who with 
the enemy’s sword at her very throat cried: 
They shall not pass! Price, $1.00. D. C. Heath 
& Company, Chicago, Illinois, Publishers. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago, 


Americanization. Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin. Serial No. 973; general Series No, 
757. Price, 10c. 


A Laboratory Course in Physics of the Household, 
to accompany Lynde’s Physics of the Household. 
Very complete and adaptive; well illustrated and 
appropriate. By Caraton John Lynde, P1.D. Mac- 
Donald College, Canada. Price, 90c. The Mac- 
Millan Company, Publishers. 

Easy Spanish Reader. 3y Joel Hatheway, High 
School of Commerce, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Edwardo Berge’s Soler, High School of Com- 
merce, Boston, Massachusetts. Easy readings, 
but not entirely unidiomatiec in style; oral work 
emphasized throughout. Price, $1.10. The Mac- 
Millan Company, Publishers. 

Lippincott’s Thrift Text Series—‘‘First Lessons in 
Business.”’ By J. A. Bexell, Dean School of Agri- 
culture, Oregon Agriculture College. It would 
do every boy good to study this book on “thrift;”’ 
girls, too, would profit by its study. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. 

Useful Birds. Successful 
Control of Farm Pests. By F. L. Washburn, M.A., 
University of Minnesota. Formerly Minnesota 
State Entomologist. Four colored plates and 414 
illustrations in the text. Price, $2.00 net. J. 
B. Lippincott, Company, Philadelphia, Publish- 
ers. 

The Blind. This condition and the work being done 
for them in the United States. By Harry Best, 
author of “The Deaf,” ete., should be in every 
library. The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 


Injurious Insects and 
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Introduction to American Literature. 
tion. By Brander Matthews, D.C.L., 
Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. 
Cloth, 268 pages, with illustrations. Price, $1.20. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 


Revised Edi- 
Professor of 


Good Manners and Right Conduct. By Gertrude 
E. MeVenn, Principal of Training Department, 
Philippine Normal School, Manila. A sentiment 
in favor of a more systematic training in morals 
with apt lessons to impress the lessons taught 
through poems, stories, dialogues, narratives, and 
industry. D. C. Heath & Company, Publishers. 

New Medieval and Modern History. Revised by 
Samuel Bamiester Harling, Ph.D., Indiana Uni- 
versity. More than a revision, scope enlarged 
by reorganization, extension and re-writing. Full 
treatment of important events since 1914, preface 
and adequate illustrations, with ample maps, 
search topics and collected reading. To accom- 
pany Harding’s new volume a ‘‘Syllabus of Euro- 
pean History,’’ by Oscar H. Williams, M. A. has 
been prepared. American Book Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Publishers. 








N. E. A. Milwankee, June 20-July 5th 


We cordially invite you to call upon us dur- 
ing the N. E. A. meeting. We shal! have 
headquarters in Machinery Hall, Booth No. 3, 
near the Fifth St. entrance. Many calls are 
coming to us from superintendents who plan 
to attend this meeting. Let us arrange for 
conferences for you at Milwaukee. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


Ernest E. Olp, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 
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The University of Minnesota 


SUMMER SESSION 1919 
June 23 -- August | 


University of Minnesota will 





The Summer Session of the 
be maintained as usual. 
Chemistry, 
Law, 


Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, 
Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate School, 
Medicine, Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses leading 
to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 

(1) Professional side of high school teaching emphasized. 
Special courses for principals, superintendents, supervisors, 
and normal school and college teachers of education. 

(2) Training of teachers in Trades and Industries. 
Courses in Trade Mathematics, Applied Science, Trade Draw- 
ing, Vocational Psychology, Industrial History, and Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Vocational Education. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. Special attention to social 
service work. 

(4) 

(5) Symposium on Americanization. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of Min- 
nesota and other leading universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes near 
Many features of special interest in the Twin Cities. 
rooms in Sanford Hall by 


Special lectures on reconstruction. 


by. 
Women students may engage 
making application before May Ist. 








For bulletin containing detailed information, address 








! 


1 The Registrar, University of Minnesota 0 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session 
July 28--August 29, 1919 


A special feature of the summer session will 
be the courses for directors and teachers of vo- 
cational schools receiving state and federal aid. 

Vocational Education__4 Professional Courses 

15 Shop Courses 

The following groups of courses are also of- 
fered: 

Industrial Arts ___........22 Courses 

Household Arts_______---15 Courses 

3dand 4th Year’s Work__ 7 Courses 

Physical Training 3 Courses 

These courses are offered for supervisors and 
teachers of Industrial Arts and of Household 
Arts; for dietitians, and for managers of cafe- 
terias, lunch rooms, and institutitional house- 
keeping; for students, or teachers wishing to 
take advanced work for the B. S. degree in In- 
dustrial Arts or Household Arts; for athletic 
coaches and others interested in athletic games 
and swimming. Credit on two year diploma 
courses or four year degree courses given for 
summer session work. Announcement ready 
April 15. Catalog for regular annual session 
ready now. For either, address 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 


TINO NIUE 


[ May 
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Your Vacation Opportunity 


‘ 
The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added inspiration of 
professors and instructors returning from war service in many 
lands. Students and teachers, interested in keeping abreast of 
the times or in completing work already begun, appreciate the 
opportunity of instruction in a regular season of study under 
members of the University staff. Scholars desiring to prosecute 
research in the libraries and laboratories will find facilities for 
work under the most favorable conditions. 


Courses are offered in all departments and include undergraduate 
and graduate instruction in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine. Education and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16-- July 23 
Second Term July 24-- August 29 
Stadents may register for eithertermor both 


For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

















WANTED--<At once—Teacher. Christian 
woman for outside position. An unusually 
attractive business opening for woman of character 
and personality. We also have an attractive offer 
for summer work. For full information write 


W. A. Porrincer, Madison, Wis. 








University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919 
June 30th to August 8th 
(Law School June 23d to August 29th) 


320 Courses. 160 Instructors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work leading to the bachelor’s and 
higher degrees. Letters and Science, Medicine, 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home 
Economics.) 


Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. 


programs in all academic departments. 
tional research facilities. 


Strong 
Excep- 


Special Features: Agricultural Education; Amer- 
icanization; Auto-engineering; Commercial and 
Industrial Geography; Commercial Correspon- 
dence and Advertising; Diplomacy of the War; 
Education; Festivals; French House; the Great 
War and its Liquidation; History of the United 
States 1898-1918; Heredity and Eugenics; Labor 
Problems and Industrial Service; Moral Educa- 
tion; Music; Practical Problems in Democracy; 
Romance Languages; School Relations; Voca- 
tional Education; the War and Political Recon- 
struction. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15 except Law (10 weeks) 
$25. For detailed announcements, address 


Registrar, University, Madison, Wis. 











